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filled, and, instead of purchasing bridal ornaments and 
expensive dresses, contented herself with simple though 
elegant attire, such as the slender state of her finances 
warranted ; while every one who knew the generous 
temper of Lord N , and who expected to see it dis- 
played in his daughter’s appearance as a bride, gazed on 
her simple atcire with wonder. No one was more sur- 
prised than Lord N himself; and, but from unex- 
pected circumstances, Louisa would have been under the 
necessity of owning the truth to him; but he, and indeed 
many of his acquaintance, aware of Louisa’s profuse 
generosity, suspected that she had bestowed in acts of 
secret benevolence, the money given her for the decora- 
tion of her person ; and Lord N , nraking his parental 
pride amends by imparting these suspicions to others, for 
the gratification of which his daughter’s plain appearance 
as a bride deprived him, at length declared his ideas on 
this subject to Louisa herself, and in the presence of her 
husband. 

The conscious Louisa started, and blushed deeply at 
a supposition so false, and yet so flattering; and, had 
she been alone with Lord N , would have had virtue 
enough, perhaps, to have avowed the truth, and scorned 
to receive praise while certain of deserving censure ; but 
Lord Henry, who till then had not observed the simplicity 
of his bride’s attire, gazed on her with looks of such ap- 
proving delight, when he heard the modesty of her ap- 
parel attributed to a cause so noble, that she had not 
resolution enough to destroy an illusion so gratifying to 
him, and so flattering to herself; and casting her eyes on 
the ground, while the blush of conscious duplicity glowed 
on her cheek, she remained in an equivocal silence, 
which confirmed Lord N in his suspicions, and gave 
to her the amiable semblance of a benevolent being, doing 
“good by stealth, and blushing to find it fame.” 

Alas! trifling as this little circumstance seemed even 
to Louisa, who varnished over its culpability, represent- 
ing to herself that a disclosure of the truth would have 
been cruel to her husband and dangerous to her own 
peace, it had a pernicious influence on her future con- 
duct. Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coute; and she 
who had once compromised so far with her conscience as 
to resist the pleadings of sincerity, and be contented to 
be praised for actions which she never performed, has 
laid the foundation stone of future vice, and tarnished, 
perhaps for life, the fair image of virtue in her bosom. 

But Louisa did not reason thus, though her feelings 
were continually reproaching her; and scarcely could 
she support herself under the variety of emotions which 
assailed her, when Lord Henry, as soon as they were 
alone together, told her, that as he found she was likely 
to make so good an almoner, he should entrust to ber 
many sums of which he had been in the habit of dispos- 
ing himself. “O! do not trust me!” was almost on her 
lips; for the feeling of her frailty was throbbing painfully 
at her heart; but again she struggled with her best feel- 
ings; again shame and pride got the better of sincerity, 
and the once habitual ingenuousness of her nature re- 
ceived its death-blow. 

And what consoled her under the consciousness of her 
guilt? The conviction that Lord Henry, while deceived, 
was happy ; that a mind so honourable as his, and which 
had such high ideas of female excellence, would start 
back with horror at the idea of her thoughtless extrava- 
gance, and that with his esteem she should also lose his 
love. 

Lord Henry thought the same ; he imagined that he 
could not love a woman whom he did not esteem, and 
that tenderness would cease at the first known cessation 
of that excellence which had originally produced it. He 
knew more of human knowledge than of human passions: 
he had read; he had thought; be had reasoned; but he 
had only now learnt to feel; and he felt deeply. The 
present enchanted him; the future smiled on him; and, 
incapable of supposing that the fair creature to whom 
every faculty of his soul was devoted, could have even 
the germ of any vice in her likely to destroy her happi- 
ness and his own, he looked upon that hour of his exist- 
ence as lost in which he had never loved, or been 
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beloved, and pitiede very man who was not, like himself, 
a husband. 

For months this state of enjoyment lasted. Louisa, 
passionately attached to her husband, and living wholly 
in the country, where she had no temptation to indulge 
in those expensive habits so prejudicial to her respecta- 
bility, was deserving of all the fondness which Lord 
Henry lavished on her; and, with the sanguine self-love 
of eighteen, she thought her only fault was cured, merely 
because she was not in circumstances to call it into action. 

The spring was now advancing; and as the metropo- 
lis was beginning to fill, Louisa could not conceal from 
herself that she should like to exhibit her lovely form in 
the fashionable circles, as the bride of Lord Henry Alger- 
non; it was with ill suppressed pleasure, therefore, that 
she heard Lord Henry inform her, his duty in parliament 
now required his constant residence for some months in 
town, and that he must, though with extreme reluctance, 
give up the happiness of a country life, for the empty 
bustle of town amusements. 

To London fey went; and Louisa, thinking she had 
learned by months of self-denial a right to relax in her 
economy, drove to hér old milliner’s as soon as she 
arrived, in order to Iay out some of her husband’s newly 
received bounty in a court dress and other dresses; but 
she wisely and firmly resolved, that she would pay for 
every thing as soon as it was finished, and on no account 
contract any more debts. The dresses were finished; 
and the bill being, though with great difficulty, procured, 
Louisa, accompanied by a young lady who was to visit 
with her as bridemaid, went the next morning to dis- 
charge it. 

While the account was settling, various were the 
temptations to fresh expenses thrown in Louisa’s way ; 
but she disregarded them all—when her young com- 
panion who was more favoured by nature fhan fortune, 
was struck with the beauty of a turban spotted with 
silver; and, putting it on, she looked so beautiful in it, 
that every one in the room exclaimed, “ You must buy 
it, you never looked so well in any head dress before!” 
«“ But I can’t afford to buy it,” cried the mortified 
girl; “I am not a rich bride, like Lady Henry.” 

“You soon would be a bride, I am sure, madam,” 
replied the artful milliner, “if you were to wear that 
turban; it seems made on purpose for you.” 

«“ Well, dear me! I will go home, and ask mamma to 
let me have it.” 

«“O, madam, it will be gone directly; you can’t be 
sure of it, unless you take it now—and it will take some 
time to get another done.” 

“ Bless me! what can I do? I can’t pay for it myself.” 
«“ O, madam, I will trust you.” 

“ Aye, but I dare not run in debt; mamma would 
never forgive me; yet I am so tempted!” 

Louisa heaved a deep sigh at the danger of her young 
friend; nor could she help blaming herself severely for 
having so hastily expended on her own person the noble 
bounty of her husband; because, had she been less in- 
dulgent to herself, she would have been able, without a 
fault, to ornament the lovely person of her friend. 

« What shall I do, dear Lady Henry?” said Miss 
Selby ; “ what do you advise me todo? Shall I take the 
turban on trust?” 

“No, you must not disobey your mother on any 
account; and believe me, that a habit of running in debt 
once acquired, is scarcely ever to be conquered.” 

« But, then, what can I do?” replied Miss Selby pet- 
tishly, “for I must and will have the turban, that’s 
certain.” 

“Then I must give it to you as a present,” replied 
Lady Henry sighing; and, after a pause, she added, 
«Let it be set down to my account;” then, with a 
reproving conscience, she hastened into her carriage; 
but, when there, the rapturous thanks of Miss Selby in 
a degree reconciled her to herself; but when one has 
broken through a wise and virtuous resolution, where is 
the opiate that can at first succeed in lulling one’s self- 
reproaches to rest! 

The next day, Louisa was prevailed upon by Miss 





Selby to go with her and another young lady to the 
same milliner’s, that the latter might order a turban in 
all respects like Miss Selby’s. 

They had not been long in the room before a new 
invented mantle, which no one had yet seen, was dis- 
played; and by the officious zeal of her companions, 
urged by the milliner, it was thrown over the graceful 
shoulders of Louisa. 

“ O, madam, were you to wear that mantle, my for- 
tune would be made,” cried the specious milliner. 

“ Do buy it, pray do,” cried both the girls, “it is so 
becoming to you!” 

The looking-glass unfortunately told Louisa the same 
thing; but then, her resolution not to run up a bill! 
Then, on the other hand, a bill was begun for Miss Sel- 
by’s turban, and this would add only twenty guineas to 
it. At last, however, she summoned all her resolution to 
her aid, and running into her carriage, removed from the 
temptation which she had not power to face and resist. 

In the evening, Miss Selby, in presence of Lord 
N , teproached Louisa with her ill-timed economy ; 
and his lordship declared that if twenty guineas would 
purchase the elegant ornament in question, he would 
give his daughter that sum immediately. This offer 
Louisa thankfully accépted; and she reflected, with no 
small delight, that her self-denial and resolution in the 
morning, had now met with their reward. It was then 
agreed that the money should be immediately sent, and 
the mantle purchased, in order that Lord N should 
see it, and be able to judge of the beauty and value of 
the present. Louisa, therefore, took the money, and 
left the room in order to write a note with it to the mil- 
liner, when she was informed that a poor woman, whose 
name she well knew, earnestly requested to see her; 
she instantly desired her to be shown into ber dressing- 
room. 

This distressed object, as she really was, had often 
been relieved by her bounty; but never had she told so 
piteous a tale before, and never had her distress been 
so great. Never had Louisa been so perplexed; she 
could not bear to send her away unrelieved, yet she had 
not the means of relieving her, for she had already suffi- 
ciently taxed the generosity of her husband and her 
father; and the sunt requisite to remove the poor wo- 
man’s present wants was not less than several guincas, 
and Louisa had them not to give. 

But at this moment she held the twenty guineas in 
her hand, designed for the mantle; and, as her fingers 
grasped them, a pang of something very like remorse 
shot across her mind, and she mentally exclaimed, 
“ What! shall I prefer the gratification of my vanity to 
the permanent relief of a distressed fellow creature? 
No; the sacrifice shall be made;” and immediately sum- 
moning a confidential servant, she gave him fifteen gui- 
neas, and desiring him to accompany the poor woman 
home, ordered him to lay out whatever part of the sum 
was necessary, in removing her present difficulties, and 
ensuring the future comfort of her and her family; and 
then, having dismissed the object of her bounty, was on 
the point of re-entering the drawing-room, when Miss 
Selby entered, crying, “ Well, is the mantle arrived? I 
am so anxious for its coming!—for we all agreed that 
’s assembly to night ; 
well, if you did not 











you must go in it to Lady D 
for you would not use Mrs, C 
wear it directly.” 

«“ Nonsense!” replied Louisa; “I have not sent for it, 
nor do I know that I shall; I don’t want it.” 

Nothing could equal Miss Selby’s surprise at this 
speech; at first she was silent with astonishment; but 
when she recovered herself, such was the eloquent volu- 
bility with which she expatiated on Lord. N ’s dis- 
appointment, on the beauty of the mantle, on its becom- 
ingness to Lady Henry’s shape, on ite being a duty 
which she owed the inventor to show it off to the best 
advantage, (which her wearing it would certainly do,) 
that Louisa lamented in secret her inability to gratify 
her vanity and her benevolence at the same time; espe- 
cially as she knew not how to excuse to Lord N 














not expending the money for the purpose for which he 
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gave it; as she could not do this without telling him the 
use which she had made of it; and had, besides a graceful 
unwillingness to disclose her bounty, a certain conscious- 
ness that her father, who often laughed at her romantic 
charities, would in this instance, and with some justice, 
say, that she had given more than the urgent necessity 
of the case required, 

At length, overpowered by the entreaties of her young 
companion, and urged by her own weakness, she re- 
solved to send for the mantle, though unable to pay for 
it; and Mrs. C was desired to place the mantle to 
her account, as well as the turban. 

Alas! in all of us, how quickly a vice treads on the 
heels of a virtue! ‘To be brief; Louisa had now com- 
pletely broken the wise resolution never to run in debt 
again, and in a manner almost resembling a good action ; 
and now to stop herself in this fatal career was impos- 
sible; debt succeeded to debt, incurred either to gratify 
her own wants, or those of her friends; she became the 
arbiter and idol of fashion, extravagance succeeded to ex- 
travagance, and when the time for leaving town arrived, 
she found herself infinitely more involved than she was 
before she married. 

True it was that Lord Henry, aware that her expenses, 
from her rank in life and situation as a bride, must have 
been extraordinary, presented her with a considerable 
sum of money; but, conscious of her embarrassmeuts, 
and eager to try any means, however desperate, of extri- 
cating herself, in a moment of rashness she had allowed 
herself to be seduced to join a party of fashionable game- 
sters, and she lost in two sittings the well meant bounty 
of her confiding and unsuspecting husband. 

I will not attempt to describe her feelings, when, con- 
scious of conduct which must, if known, for ever forfeit 
the esteem of Lord Henry, she turned her back on the 
mischievous pleasures of the metropolis, and returned to 
those scenes, a self-convicted culprit, which she left full 
of self-confidence and virtuous exultation. 

Lord Henry saw the gloom that hung on her brow, 
but attributed ;: entirely to fatigue, from the constant 
routine of visiting to which she had been obliged; and 
while he tenderly soothed, fondly caressed her, welcomed 
her with unabated affection to their country abode, and 
called her the pride as well as happiness of his life, 
conscience-struck and overwhelmed with self-reproaches, 
she sunk into his arms, and was conveyed to her cham- 
ber in a state of insensibility. 

Salutary are the pangs of conscience, when the person 
tortured by them is left at full leisure to feel their cor- 
roding power. But this was not the case with Louisa; in 
less than a month a number of gay and invited friends 
came down to spend some weeks at their house, and she 
had scarcely a moment for serious reflection. 

The dissipated, and the inventive, had always some 
plan of expensive amusement to offer, some tempting 
proposal for new decorations, or improvements, of the 
house or grounds; and Louisa having once been led to 
own that she should delight to give a fcte champetre, 
her giddy friend Miss Selby, and some others of the gay 
group, ran immediately to Lord Henry to inform him 
how eagerly his wife desired this enchanting entertain- 
ment. 

For one moment, Lord Henry, on hearing this, doubted 
whether his wife was as free from female folly as his 
doting fancy had painted her; but, the next instant, he 
recollected that complaisance merely, perhaps, had led 
her to approve of a scheme so fantastic; and he coolly 
replied, that if Lady Henry really wished to give a fete 
of that description, he should certainly consent to it, as 
his fondest wish was to gratify all her inclinations. 

He then accompanied the self-appointed ambassadress 
to Louisa, who heard with painful confusion what had 
passed, as she was conscious that if her husband knew to 
how much ‘her yearly expenditure had amounted, he 
would have thought it imprudent, even with his ample 
fortune, to indulge in expenses of such a nature. 

But in vain did she assure Lord Henry that she had 
no wish to give the fete in question. Her generous hus- 
band, convinced that she refused to own her wishes 
merely from a principle of prudence highly honourable 
to her, was the more eager to indulge her; and Louisa 
not only was obliged at last to allow this costly entertain- 
ment to take place, but saw herself forced to incur, on 
account of it, many personal expenses which she might 
otherwise have avoided. 
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Under these painful embarrassments, she had some- 
times thoughts of applying to Lord N———— for reiief; 
but she knew that as her mother’s fortune came to her 
on her marriage, his lordship’s income was so greatly 
reduced, that he could scarcely keep up the state re- 
quisite to his rank ; therefore she felt, but too truly, that 
all she had to do was to bear her well merited distress 
in patience and in silence, while, though delighting in 
her husband’s society, and in reality prizing nothing so 
highly, the consciousness of having acted in a manner 
unworthy of his wife, made her shrink appalled from 
moments of unreserved and solitary conversation with 
him, and fly eagerly to the society of those, who, by 
their folly or their wit, could banish reflection, and sub- 
stitute glittering gaiety for the more chaste splendour of 
that cheerfulness which springs from a heart at peace 
with itself. 

Amongst those whom Louisa selected as capable of 
banishing unpleasant reflections from her mind, was a 
Mr. Trelawney ; a man in the prime of life, well born, 
well connected, (for the blood of several noble families 
mingled in his veins,) and who had improved his natural 
graces by several years’ residence in foreign courts. 


Mr. Trelawney had specious and amusing if not ster- 
ling talents; he wrote pretty verses, told stories with 
considerable humour, had always le mot pour rire, as the 
French say, and was particularly happy in giving in 
conversation rapid sketches of the prominent traits of 
character in his acquaintance ; a talent by which we are 
all fond of being amused when it is exercised on others, 
but which we are not disposed to regard with compla- 
cency when we have reason to suspect it exercised on 
ourselves. 


In short, he was calculated to inspire almost every 
feeling but that of confidence ; for to a discerning eye, 
he always appeared a masked battery ; while his lips 
uttered ioral sentiments, his looks alarmed apprehensive 
modesty by their libertine expression ; and while kind- 
ness and admiration were the language of his tongue, 
his eye seemed to threaten sarcasm; and while it smil- 
ing seemed to invite to unreserve, it was in reality on 
the watch, secking prey for satire and severity. 

But sarcasm and the point of fashionable satire were 
not all the danger to be apprehended from Mr. Tre- 
lawney ; he was a libertine, not so much from passion 
as from system; he laid it down as a maxim that every 
woman was inclined to gallantry, and that every man was 
therefore justified in putting it in her power to gratify 
her inclinations, 

He was convinced that every woman’s honour might be 
made the victim of attack, if the engines of fear, shame, 
interest, or vanity, were employed against it; and he did 
not believe any of the sex to be capable of remaining 
virtuous, if exposed to a strong temptation to be otherwise. 

Accordingly, though he was called a very good hus- 
band, wrote verses to his wife on the birth of every child, 
and on the anniversaries of their marriage, he was the 
willing slave, and ruler in expectation, of each new beau- 
ty who blazed in the sphere of fashion. 

Louisa Howard, in spite of all her loveliness and 
talents, he had always neglected ; but Lady Henry Al- 
gernon, the wife vf a man whose superiority of abilities 
he had often felt, admired, and envied, was a conquest 
worthy of his genius ; and while he enumerated to him- 
self her graces, her beauties, and her accomplishmeuts, 
and thought of her increasing celebrity, “ All these,’’ he 
triumphantly exclaimed, “ shall be made minister to my 
pleasure, or my ambition ;”’ and the siege was immediate- 
ly begun; but neither avowedly nor actively. He had 
penetration and knowledge of character, and he did jus- 
tice to the virtues of Louisa; for he saw that she had 
then at least no disposition to gallantry and intrigue, as 
he knew that she was passionately devoted to her hus- 
band. 

The other pretenders to the favour of Louisa, superfi- 
cial, thoughtless, indiscriminating men of fashion, flat- 
tered themselves that she must have a heart to bestow, 
and that they might become objects of her preference, 
because they were sure it was impossible that she should 
love Lord Henry. 

« And why impossible?” said Trelawney one day to 
some of these weak observers. 

“OQ, because he is near twenty years older than she is, 





and is such an ugly fellow ; besides, he is so ill dressed, 


and so grave; nay you must own that she could not 
marry him for love.” 

Trelawney turned away, smiling contemptuously ; for 
he knew that she did marry for love, and that his chance 
for success in his pursuit was not at all to be founded on 
her probable preference of him in process of time, but 
on certain weaknesses of character which, even while he 
was the object rather of her dislike than her love, would 
put her happiness entirely in his power. 

He had seen in her a degree of irfesolution, and in- 
decision, and an inability to withstand temptation, 
though her reason immediately pointed out the folly of 
compliance, on which he founded his expectations of be- 
coming the arbiter of her fate ; while, as he never offend- 
ed her principles by any marked and improper attention, 
Louisa treated him with a degree of confidence and un- 
reserve which enabled him to gain a great ascendancy 
over her, and made the plan he had in view more easy 
of execution. 

In the ensuing February, Lord Henry and Louisa re- 
turned to London; the former dissatisfied with his resi- 
dence in the country that year, because his house had 
been rarely free from company ; and firmly resolved that 
the next summer his domestic enjoyments should not be 
so broken in upon. 

He would have been seriously alarmed, as well as dis- 
pleased, had he known that after he had retired to his 
own apartment to read an hour or two before he went to 
bed, cards had been the amusement of his guests; and 
that Louisa, having not had resolution to forbid high 
play, nor even to forbear joining in it, had often seen 
some of her gay companions lose sums so considerable, 
as to change their thoughtless smiles into frowns of 
anguish, and had frequently stolen to his side herself, 
heated by the suspense, and tortured by the sorrows of a 
gamester, 

How would he also have been distressed, had he 
known that creditors, clamorous creditors, awaited the 
wife of his heart in the metropolis; and that the pale 
cheek which excited his fears, and which with unabated 
fondness he pressed to his, was robbed of its bloom by 
the corroding consciousness of error, and the dread of 
impending detection ! 

“This last has been an expensive year,” said Lord 
Henry to his conscious wife; “but it was our bridal 
year, and therefore I bless even its extravagance. I 
hope we shall now be allowed to live a little for the 
world; so here, my love, is fuel for fresh follies—here 
is a bank note for five hundred pounds for you, to begin 
the season with.” 

Luckily for Louisa, on saying this he left the room, 
and witnessed not the mixed emotions which agitated 
and overwhelmed her, as she gazed on this unsolicited 
and magnificent instance of her husband’s bounty, and 
knew how insuflicient it was to obtain her more than 
momentary ease. She immediately, however, demanded 
the bills of her largest and more importunate creditors, 
bills delivered again and again, and resolved faithfully 
to discharge them. 

While the bank note remained on the table, Trelawney 
entered; and finding it belonged to Louisa, and had just 
been given to her by her husband, he congratulated her 
on Lord Henry’s generosity, and on the means it gave 
her of gratifying all her propensities, however expensive. 
Louisa blushed, turned the conversation immediately, 
and, soon after, he departed. 

That evening they met at the house of a lady of quali- 
ty, where, at the close of an entertainment, cards were 
commonly introduced; and many a thoughtless victim, 
confiding in the lateness of the time of night for the 
temptation’s being of short duration, had frequently, in 
one short hour, lost more than months of economy have 
been able to replace. 

Louisa was at this place of danger without Lord 
Henry, who was attending his duty in parliament; but 
his recent bounty having put it in her power to quiet 
some of her most urgent creditors, the sense of present 
and pressing embarrassments did not now excite her to 
play for the chance of extricating herself; and she was 
preparing to return home, when Mr. Trelawney entreat- 
ed her not to leave the company so early, but join their 
party at cards. 

Louisa refused for some time firmly enough, till Tre- 
lawney, on her saying she could not afford to play, re- 
minded her of the bill which she had received that morn- 
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ing, and asked her, with such a purse as that how she 
could possibly be poor ; “ for,” added he, “surely you have 
not spent it all since morning! and I conclude that you 
have no debts; or if you have, surely you are too wise 
to pay them.” 

Louisa blushed, and so guilty, that Trelawney was 
convinced she had debts, and that the bill was already 
gone; and artfully exclaimed, “ Well Lady Henry, if 
you persist in resolving not to hazard a few guineas, on 
the pretence of poverty, I must conclude that you have 
either extravagantly squandered in one day several hun- 
dred pounds, or that some hungry creditors have unmer- 
cifully devoured it.” 

Had Louisa boasted the self-respect which she once 
possessed, her reply would have been such as so imper- 
tinent a speech deserved. Of what importance to T're- 
lawney was it that Louisa declined play, or that prudence 
or poverty had its share in her determination? But, con- 
scious how well Trelawney had divined both her charac- 
ter and her real situation, and averse to confirm his 
suspicions by continuing to decline playing, she forced a 
faint smile at his impertinence, as she called it, and, pro- 
ducing a few guineas, sat down to the table. 

She played ; she won; and, elated by her success, and 
knowing Lord Henry would be detained at the house, to 
a late hour, continued to play, till, unceasingly urged on 
by the sneers or entreaties of T'relawney, the bill itself 
was produced, and nearly the whole of it lost before the 
party broke up. 

At day-break Louisa returned home, self-abased, self- 
condemned ; and when T.ord Henry came back from the 
house, his heart glowing with the consciousness of having 
done his duty to his country, his wife, instead of welcom- 
ing him with wakeful fondness, and demanding from him 
a detail of what had passed, was glad to feign sleep to 
avoid his enquiring eyes, and to conceal what was too 
legibly written on her countenance—that while he had 
been scrupulously fulfilling Ais duty, she had been gross- 
ly violating hers. 

The next morning, the tradesmen who had been ap- 
pointed to come and receive their money, called, but in 
vain ; and as they were departing, Trelawney appeared. 
He soon found out their business; and his suspicions 
being awakened by what passed the night before, he con- 
trived to see Louisa’s maid, a girl whom he had long 
known, and who made no scruple of owning to him that 
her mistress owed a great deal of money, and lived in 
daily terrors lest her lord should discover it. 

« What then,” said Trelawney, “she is afraid of his 
violence, is she ?” 

«“O no—quite the contrary ; but my lady loves him so 
dearly, that she is afraid to grieve him, I fancy, and also 
to make him think ill of her.” 

“T was right, then,” thought Trelawney; “and this 
terror and this tender apprehension will I turn to my 
own advantage.” 

A very few days after, the disappointed creditors 
renewed their demands, with the addition of some other 
claimants; and artfully contriving to call when they had 
learnt from the servants their master and mistress were 
most likely to be together, they were all delivered while 
Lord Henry was breakfasting with his wife, who, for an 
instant, was gone into the next room. 

« What have we here?” cried he, taking up the papers, 
some of which were sealed, some open; “ How is this? 
—hbills! and some of a year’s standing! Louisa,” he 
added, as, pale as death, she re-entered the room, “I 
thought I gave you money when we left town last year 
to discharge all these accounts?” 

«“ You did so.” 

“Then why were they not discharged?” Louisa 
answered not, but sunk, almost fainting, into a chair; 
while Lord Henry, nearly as pale as herself, perused the 
bills, and found that they amounted to considerably more 
than two thousand pounds! What a blow to a husband 
who doted as he did on his wife, and who believed that 
she had not a fault in the world! 

After a silence of considerable length, during which 
time Lord Henry paced the room in violent agitation, 
while Louisa, leaning on a table, hid her face in her 
hands, unable to endure the sight of the agony which 
she occasioned, her unhappy husband with great effort 
said, “ This is a weighty demand on me, madam, and 
one for which I am wholly unprepared; but these debts 


[ have never been in the habit of making a tradesman 
wait for his money myself, and I will, as far as in me lies, 
extricate my wife from the disgrace of being known to 
pursue a different line of conduct. In the mean while, 
madam, I will trouble you to lend me the bill which I 
gave you a few mornings ago; unless, indeed, it has 
been employed in the payment of other debts.” 

Louisa, at this moment, rendered desperate by the 
cold and scornful manner in which Lord Henry spoke, 
and convinced that his good opinion was entirely lost, 
resolved to confess all her errors; and raising her head 
from her hands, she replied, “I have not the money to 
give you; it is all gone.” 

“Gone! Was it expended in the payment of debts?” 

«“T intended it should be so,” she answered; “ and 
some of the tradesmen, whose bills you have just been 
examining, came hither by appointment the day after I 
received the money, to receive the amount of their debts; 
but—” 

«“ But what?” eagerly interrupted Lord Henry. 

“The night before,” continued she, in a tone of tear- 
less emotion, “ I—I lost nearly the whole sum at cards,” 

Lord Henry, on hearing this, clasped his hands in 
agony; then exclaiming, “ And she games too!” he 
rushed out of the room, and shut himself up in his own 
apartment. 

It was then mid-day, and at seven o’clock he was to 
go to the house in order to resume the debate of the 
night before; but, alas! the noble daring of the patriot 
and the fire of the orator were quenched in domestic 
affliction; and he, on whose accents the preceding night 
an applauding senate had hung, and had looked up to his 
talents as its hope and its pride, now bowed to the earth 
by disappointment “ where he had garnered up his soul,” 
was now thrown across his bed, overwhelmed in the 
deepest anguish, and had forgotten all the ardour of the 
politician in the woes of the husband. At length, how- 
ever, he made a vigorous effort, and shaking off the 
selfish despondence which oppressed him, repaired to the 
scene of his public and now painful duty. 

Louisa, meanwhile, denied to every one, and in a state 
of mind even more wretched than that of her husband, 
passed the night in her own room, a stranger both to 
appetite and rest. Night came, but she could not pre- 
vail on herself to go to bed; and she sat up, anxiously 
expecting, yet dreading, the return of her husband. 

Her own maid, who was tenderly attached to her, sus- 
pecting the cause of her grief, and knowing that Lord 
Henry had left the house without taking leave of her, 
resolved to sit up also, and meet him when he returned, 
to inform him of the state in which her lady was. She 
did so, and appeared before him with so perturbed an 
air, than Lord Henry anxiously and eagerly asked if any 
thing was the matter. 

“ My lady, sir,” she replied, struggling with her tears— 

“ What of your lady?” said he; “for God’s sake, 
speak !” 

“ Only, my lord, she is very ill, I am afraid; she has 
been on the sofa all day, and has eaten nothing; but I 
could not prevail on her to go to bed till your lordship 
came home.” 

Lord Henry heaved a deep sigh, and repaired to his 
own apartment. So,” cried he to himself, when there 
—“no self-command, not the least; her distress, and 
the cause, no doubt known by this time to all the ser- 
vants!—But still—would not self-command have been 
in this case, little better than an aptitude at dissembling ! 
Yes, yes. O, Louisa, would that this want of self- 
government were all thy fault! Then again, she could 
eat, she could laugh, while conscious of committing these 
despicable errors; but now she is detected, she sickens 
and she.sighs. Ah! I fear it is only the detection, not 
the crime, which agonises her. And from what a dream 
of bliss have I been awakened! The delusion was so 
sweet, that the reality which now bursts upon me is 
more than I have fortitude to bear with composure; but 
she is very, very young.” And Louisa would not have 
been flattered, had she known how often her husband 
had found it necessary to recollect this circumstance, and 
how often he repeated, “ she is so very, very young!” 
In soliloquies and reflections like these, and in walk- 
ing up and down the room, he passed the greatest part of 
the night; and it was quite morning before he ventured 
to enter the chamber of Louisa; while the reporters of 





shall be discharged as soon as I can procure the money. 
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the newspapers, who had been lavish in their praises of 


his eloquence the preceding day, were preparing to in- 
form the world that Lord Henry Algernon was not as 
conspicuous and animated as usual, in the last night’s 
debate, and had the appearance of labouring under a 
severe cold. 

O woman, woman! while such is your influence— 
while your guilt can unman a hero, palsy the firm nerves 
of a patriot, and rob an orator of his eloquence—how 
great should be your discretion, and how cautiously 
should you use the power which the Creator of the 
world has given you! 

When Lord Henry entered Louisa’s room, he found 
her traversing it with rapid and disordered steps; she 
started and turned pale on seeing him; and then walked 
silently away. 

«“ Why are you not in bed?” said he, in a faltering 
voice; for the woe visible on her countenance had 
wounded him to the soul, and his heart again whispered 
him—* she is very, very young.” 

“To bed!” replied Louisa; “I cannot sleep—I be- 
lieve,” she added, holding her hand to her head, “ that I 
shall never sleep again.” 

« Are you so self-condemned, then?” said Lord Henry. 

« That I have long been.” 

“ And yet the reproaches of your own conscience, the 
dreadful pangs which, more than any thing else, are the 
terror of the virtuous, those you could endure—but the 
dread of mine, I see, overwhelms you. I had rather that 
you had been more in awe of your own.” 

“Then you must wish me not to love you,” she re- 
plied. “ While I possessed your love and your esteem, 
for which alone I wish to live, even though conscious of 
not deserving them, I was happy; I now feel that I have 
lost them, lost them through miy own mad folly; for I 
have heard you say that you could not love, for a mo- 
ment, the woman whom you had ceased to esteem.” 
Here her voice failed, and she burst into tears, 

“Yes, I have often said so,” replied Lord Henry 
deeply sighing; and Louisa continued, « I know it; and 
I know that you have resolution to act up to whatever is 
your sense of right.” 

“ You think so!” again sighed Lord Henry, 

“TI therefore wish, ardently wish, that I may not long 
survive this moment. All I dare to ask of you is this, 
that you will keep my delinquency a secret from my 
poor father; he has often sworn that he never would 
forgive me, if he knew that I had ever played; and 
I wish, besides, to spare him the pain of knowing the 
unworthiness of his child, of whom he is now so proud.” 

“ Rest assured,” returned Lord Henry, “ that I will 
spare him the mournful recital; I cannot be barbarous 
enough to inflict such a pang on him. Alas! I feel only 
too acutely myself the misery of being forced to think 
meanly of a being whom I considered the model of every 
excellence. Oh, Louisa!” he exclaimed, tears forcing 
their way down his manly cheek, “ how happy we have 
been!” : 

All that his wretched wife had suffered before was 
nothing to the agony of that moment. The sight of his 
tears rendered her frantic; she fell at his feet, she im- 
plored his pardon; she tore her hair, she uttered convul- 
sive sobs; till at length, worn out by the violence of her 
feelings, she was undressed, and laid insensible tp her 
bed. From that state she fell into a deep, though per- 
turbed, sleep; and when she awoke, she found that her 
head reclined on the arm of her husband!! I will not 
attempt to describe her feelings. 

“Tt was your first fault,” said he, kissing her pale 
check, “and I forgive you; but beware a second. I 
know that modern wives and modern husbands would 
laugh our distress on this occasion to scorn; but I look 
on myself as accountable to the Being who gave me 
wealth, for the use to which I put that wealth; and can- 
not behold, unmoved, hundreds, nay thousands, perhaps, 
squandered at the gaming-table, and in frivolous ex- 
penses, which might have been employed in the en- 
couragement of virtuous industry and the arts, or in 
succouring indigent merit; and, oh, Louisa! how could 
I bear to reflect, that this thoughtless offender was the 
beloved wife of my heart!” 

Louisa wept, promised amendinent, and, on pretence 
of indisposition, passed the day in her dressing-room, 
pondering over, and shuddering at, her past transgres- 
sions; and firmly resolving to act in future so as to 
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In the evening, Lord Henry brought her money to 
discharge all the bills which he had seen, and asked her 
whether there were not others also to discharge. This 
question disconcerted her; and, with a degrce of infatua- 
tion which persons in debt often have when asked that 
question, even by those the most willing to relieve them 
from al! their embarrassments, she answered in a con- 
fused and hurried manner, that she believed she had 
still a few trifling debts, but that they were of no con- 
sequence. 

True it was that she meant to be economical, and pay 
them by instalments; but still, nothing could excuse her 
disingenuousness at such a moment, as her remaining 
debts amounted, at least, to two or three hundred pounds. 
Alas! she had wandered far in the path of error; and it 
is difficult indeed to recover the right way, even when it 
is kindly pointed out to us. 

Lord Henry saw her embarrassment, and dared not 
enquire too minutely into the cause of it; but he felt that 
his confidence in her was destroyed, too probably for 
ever; and the only idea that at all consoled him was, as 
before, “ she is so very young!” 

The next week, there was to be a large assembly at 
her house; but some of the company had been invited 
by Louisa to stay supper, and renew afterwards the play 
of the evening. 

This dast part of the engagement Louisa now wished 
to break through; but Lord Henry thought it was better 
that it should take place. «It is only for once,” said 
he, “and retracting such an invitation would perhaps 
expose you and me to unpleasant animadversions. No, 
let them stay; and, should they press it, I would even 
wish you to play with them; but, after that evening, 
I beg that you will ass@iate as little with that set as pos- 
sible.” 

The party assembled ; the invited few stayed supper ; 
played; Louisa played with them; and, contrary to her 
usual custom, she won a considerable sum, and chiefly 
from Trelawney. It would have been safer for her to 
have lost. Lord Henry sighed, prophctically, when he 
saw her success; but Louisa secretly congratulated her- 
self on it, as she found that her winnings would go very 
far towards paying the debts which she had not dared to 
own to her husband. 

Another month elapsed; and Louisa, having with- 
stood al] temptations to high play, and expense of any 
kind, began to feel in some degree reconciled to herself, 
and to hope that Lord Henry beheld her with some of his 
usual complacency; but she could not hide frem her 
conscious heart, that his manner was changed; that he 
viewed her often with a look of distrust and sorrow ; and 
that, in their hours of retirement, he no longer talked to 
her on the important subjects which, as a public charac- 
ter, engrossed his mind, in a manner calculated, as his 
manner used to be, to convince her that he considered 
her as nearly his equal in the scale of creation; she had 
proved herself a very woman ; and from having been the 
object of his highest admiration and esteem, nay, almost 
of his veneration, she had sunk herself into an object of 
pity, distrust, and reprehension. ‘T'rue, the faults which 
had occasioned this were past; but they could not be 
forgotten, though forgiven; and while she felt Lord 
Henry’s tenderness for her to be as ardent perhaps as 
ever, she could scarcely help exclaiming, “Oh! restore 
me, if possible, that respect and esteem which gave such 
value to your tenderness, and which I knew not how to 
prize sufficiently till I found that I had lost them.” 

During all this time, Trelawney was an attentive ob- 
server of Louisa’s conduct and countenance; and hav- 
ing learnt from her servant all that she knew on the 
subject of her late distress, he was convinced, that could 
she be led into a second error, the dread of being again 
exposed to the angry contempt of her husband would 
induce her, perhaps, to consent to any terms, in order to 
conceal her failings from him. Besides, he was now so 
highly esteemed by her, and her pride was so soothed by 
observing in his manner that respect and esteem which, 
from Lord Henry, she was so painfully conscious of 
having forfeited, that her attention to ‘l'relawney was so 
marked, and the softness of her address to him so en- 
couraging, that, without being immoderately vain, he 
might imagine, that, could he once force her by any con- 
trivance to be his, the object whom necessity had at first 
led her to favour, might soon become that of her choice. 

At length, an opportunity, a fatal opportunity, offered 


of putting his plans in execution, and when Louisa was 
in a frame of mind, too, which did not promise to be 
very favourable to his purpose; for, as she happened to 
enter the drawing-room unobserved by her husband, 
who was conversing with a gentleman, she overheard 
him say, “So, Lady D is at last dead, is she! So 
much the better; for she had long outlived the respect 
and esteem of her husband; and in that case a woman 
had better be in her grave.” “I think so too,” replied 
his friend; and these words were scarcely uttered, when 
Lord Henry turned round, and beheld his wife leaning 
against the door, with an expression of sadness on her 
countenance for which he well knew how to account. 

In an instant his face was covered with a conscious 
and almost repentant blush; and tenderly taking her 
hand, he told her she looked fatigued, and led her to a 
chair; then, turning to his companion, he took care by 
engaging him in conversation, to withdraw his attention 
from Louisa. 

It was well that he did so; for her husband’s words 
had sunk deep into her heart. “Ah! were I to die 
now,” she thought, “ conscious as he is that I have for- 
feited his esteem, he might regret me for his sake awhile, 
but not for my own!” and unable any longer to con- 
ceal her emotion, she took the first opportunity of leav- 
ing the room. 

In a short time Lord Henry fottowed her; and by the 
increascd kindness of his manner, she saw that he com- 
prehended the exact. state of her feelings ; nor could she 
see it without a painful conviction at the same time, that 
he was endeavouring to satisfy her heart and his own 
for the consciousness he felt of her being sunk in his 
esteem, by every possible demonstration of yet surviving 
affection ; and, humbled to the very soul, she had scarce- 
ly resolution to answer his enquiries concerning the man- 
ner in which the rest of her day was to be disposed of. 

“TI dine téte-a-téte with Lady M »’ she faintly 
answered. 

«“ And I,” answered he, “ dine at the Prince of Wales’ 
coffee-house, and shall go thence to the house, where, if 
the expected motion come on, I shall stay all night; but, 
before I go, let me give you these bills,” he added; “I 
heard you express a wish that you could assist your poor 
friend Sanford with money to purchase an ensigncy for 
his son; here are three hundred pounds for that pur- 
pose; give them to him, and tell him, that when his son 
is a general you expect to be repaid.” 

Louisa did net even attempt to articulate a single 
thank; but, throwing herself into her husband’s arms, 
she relieved her oppressed heart by sobbing on his bo- 
som; he then went to his appointment, and Louisa re- 
tired to dress for hers. 

Lady M , the friend with whom she was going to 














dine, had been, though she knew it not, the chere amie 
of 'T'relawney, and was still a convenient agent for him. 
She had engaged Louisa to dine téte-a-téte with her, in 
order that Trelawney might call in by accident after 
dinner, and that then she might pretend to be called 
awuy, and leave them alone together; and this scheme, 
concerted between Lady M and ‘T'relawney, was 
not at all difficult of execution. 

Louisa kept her appointment, and dined with her 
While they were drinking coffee in the 
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false friend. 
boudoir, Trelawney came in; and on Lady M 
expressing her surprise at seeing him, he told her that 
he had long threatened to come and take his revenge of 
her at piquet, and that now the moment was arrived. 

“So much the better,” replied Lady M , “as our 
friend Lady Henry is here to see fair play.” 

“ But it will not be very amusing to our fair friend to 
be only a looker-on,”’ observed Trelawney. 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” hastily answered Louisa ; 
“T have abjured play myself, but I can still be interested 
in seeing others engaged in it; besides, I am too stupid 
either to entertain or be entertained this evening, and 
shall therefore gladly sink into a mere witness of other 
people’s enjoyment.” 

While Louisa said this, Trelawney fixed his eyes on 
her face, and with an expression so ardent, that, for the 
first time, she suspected that he entertained for her sen- 
timents warmer than those of friendship; and when she 
observed that he sighed frequently, did not attend to his 
game, but played, as Lady M remarked, “even worse 
than ever,” so that it was no pleasure to her to win every 














geme—which she did not fail to do, Louisa could not 











help looking on herself as in some measure the cause of 
his inattention. 

He was, too, singularly eager to drink repeated glasses 
of the chasse chaffe which stood near him; and so much 
did he extol its efficacy in raising the spirits, that Louisa, 
feeling herself unusually depressed, contrary to her 
usual custom, was prevailed upon to drink two glasses 
of liqueur. 

After Lady M had played several games, and 
won all, T'relawney declaring himself the worst player 
in the world, she was called out of the room, but re- 
turned immediately in well-acted distress, to say that her 
steward was come up from her estate in the country to 
talk to her on business, and she must leave Lady Henry 
for an hour at least; but she hoped she would stay, and 
allow Mr. Trelawney the honour of entertaining her till 
she returned. 

Louisa begged to go away directly, but Lady M—— 
would not hear of it; besides, she had not ordered her 
carriage till eleven o'clock, and Lady M declared 
that it was not in her power to send her home in hers; 
she was therefore left alone with Trelawney ; and, for 
the first time in her life, she fed¢ that she was alone with 
him. 

Trelawney himself allowed his countenance to ex- 
press the love which he had at first willed himself to 
feel for this charming woman, but which now he could 
not have helped feeling if he would; and while Louisa 
averted her conscious face from his gaze, she felt the 
silence, in which they both sat, grow every moment more 
embarrassing ; she now took up the cards, and endea- 
voured to rally Trelawney on his want of skill at the 
game of piquet. 

“T never played well,” replied he, sighing; “and to 
night it was impossible for me to attend. Can you play?” 

“Yes; and tolerably well, too; but I have forsworn 
cards.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Trelawney ; “ Apropos—I ne 
ver told you of it before, but I confess that I have ac- 
cused you in my heart of meanness.” 

“Me! of meanness !” 

«“ Yes; you won a large sum of money of me at your 
own house, and have always refused to give me a chance 
of winning it back again, on the stale pretence of having 
given over playing cards.” 

“It was not a pretence—it was a fact,” returned 
Louisa, blushing indignantly at the charge. 

«But it was a well-timed fact,” replied Trelawney, 
with a sneer; “however, I rejoice in that symptom of 
avarice in you; for, when I could gaze on a woman till 
my very senses ache with the idea of her perfections, 
’tis a relief to me to know that she has at least one fault ; 
and this fault, sorry am I to say, I have heard lately even 
your friends attribute to you; to others I would not own 
you guilty; but, to myself, I could not deny that you 
had recently exhibited strong symptoms of loving mo- 
ney more than such a woman ought to do; for instance, 
you left off play when you were a winner of several 
hundreds, and for the last six weeks you have partaken 
of several fine entertainments, without having given any 
in return.” 

“Mr. Trelawney!” cried Louisa, starting from her 
seat, trembling with indignation, for she knew her vir- 
tues were the motives that had been so vilely traduced. 
But to justify herself from this charge, by owning the 
truth, was impossible; and she reseated herself, coldly 
assuring him that he was welcome to attribute her con- 
duct to any motives he pleased. 

“Nay, nay, I did not mean to offend you,” cried Tre- 
lawney, grasping her hand, and gazing passionately in 
her face, “but I love to abuse you—I dare not praise 
you—for—would to God I had never seen you!” he 
muttered between his teeth, and, throwing her hand from 
him, paced the room in violent agitation. 

“Mr. Trelawney,” said Louisa, coldly, “ we had bet- 
ter, I believe, sit down to piquet.” 

“ C'est la od je U'attendois,” said Trelawney to him- 
self, and to cards they went. 

«“ What shall we play for?” asked Trelawney, care- 
lessly. 

“ The lower the better,” replied Louisa3 “I only want 
to play pour passer le tems.” 

“Oh! as you please, ma’am,” replied Trelawney, with 
an air of pique; “ you are resolved, I see, that I shall 
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not win my hundreds back again! 
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« Remember, sir,” returned Louisa, “that I know 
myself to be much the better player; therefore I need 
not care what the stake is.” 

«“ Nor will I care; therefore, as it is at my peril and 
not yours, I must beg to play high”—naming a very 
considerable stake. 

Louisa hesitated. True, at her own house the last 
night on which she had played, she had played with her 
husband’s consent, and in his presence, at a rate as high 
as that which Trelawney named; however, she could 
not bear to be accused of meanness and avarice, though 
erroneously ; and at last she consented to play for the 
sum which he mentioned, depending on Lady M ’s 
return to break up their party, and also on her own skill 
to preserve her from any bad losses. 

Alas! she knew not that Trelawney possessed a secret, 
of which though he would have scorned to make use 
while playing with a man, and for the sake of gain only, 
he had no scruple of availing himself in order to give 
himself a chance of possessing the woman whom he 
loved ; this secret was the art, taught him by a German 
juggler of dealing himself any hand of cards which he 
pleased. 

At first, the unsuspecting Louisa was allowed to win 
game after game, till the avarice of a gamester was in- 
deed awakened in her, as she contemplated he? increas- 
ing gains. But at that moment, by a trick of Trelaw- 
ney’s art, and when he, in seeming despair, had doubled 
his bets and his stakes, she lost all she had won and 
something more, and, rising up, declared she would play 
no longer. 

“] thought you did not mind losing,” cried Trelawney 
maliciously. 

“ Nor do I,” replied Louisa, blushing, scarcely know- 
ing what she did, and sitting down again. Trelawney 
drank a glass of liqueur. “ You had better do the same,” 
cried he; and Louisa, conscious of increasing agitation, 
followed his advice. The usual glass he had changed 
for a full sized one, and Louisa unconsciously drank it. 
The consequence soon was, that, as she continued to 
play, her head grew more confused, and her feelings more 
irritable. 

She continued to lose ; and in proportion as she did so, 
she went on betting still higher. At length she found 
she had lost above a hundred pounds, and had no cash 
to discharge the debt, unless she made free with the 
money given her by her generous husband for the assist- 
ance of a distressed friend. However»it was too late to 
stop. Her only chance of redeeming herself was by 
playing on. She did, and won one game. 

Trelawney was then to deal. Eager to see her cards, 
Louisa took up the first six before the rest were dealt. 
It was a sixiéme—T'relawney knew it. “Now,” said 
he, “ Lady Henry, let it be double or quits.” Louisa 
consented to the proposal, and ‘T'relawney, having pack- 
ed the cards, gave himself point, quint, and quatorze ! 
and his unhappy victim had incurred a debt of near three 
hundred pounds to him! 

The agony of that moment completely dispersed the 
confusion which the digueur had contributed to occasion 
in her mind. But the extent of her danger and distress 
had not yet burst upon her. Trelawney saw her an- 
guish, and artfully pretended to attribute it to fear of her 
husband and of his resentment. 

« Fear!” she exclaimed, “ fear of his resentment! Oh! 
that feeling were heaven to what I this moment experi- 
ence. No; ’tis the bitter consciousness that I deserve to 
lose, and shall lose his esteem, that hurries me to mad- 
ness; that I shall appear to the man I dote upon, and to 
the most perfect of beings, as a creature worthy of no- 
thing but his contempt. Oh! if you knew that man as 
I know him! if you knew all that he has done for me! 
’T was but this morning that—” Here, unable to pro- 
ceed, she threw herself on the sofa, and groaned aloud. 

“ But why, my dearest Lady Henry, why should you 
expose yourself to your husband’s contempt? Why need 
he know what has passed? 

«“ He must know it. Am not I in your debt, sir, and 
without the means of paying you, unless assisted by him?” 

«“ Then, could you pay me without his knowledge, you 
would be easy ?” 

“Easy! Yes; as far as the reproaches of my conscience 
will let me be. Easy! Yes could I but preserve some 
little share of his esteem, I should be comparatively happy 
—but that is impossible.” 








“ Dearest of women, it is not impossible. ‘I'he means,esteem and love of her husband; and had not Lord 


are in your power,” cried Trelawney, falling at her feet, 
and daring to make known to her the conditions of her 
security from her husband’s resentment. But words 
would fail to give an adequate idea of the mute horror 
and surprise with which Louisa listened to his insulting 
and profligate proposal; and read in it the degrading idea 
which her weakness in one respect had led him to form 
of her in all. She spoke not, she stirred not; and but 
for the meaning contempt and indignation expressed in 
her countenance, T'relawney might have doubted whe- 
ther she really existed. At length, roused to exertion by 
the continuance of his presumptuous declarations, she 
rose from her seat, and, clasping her hands together, ex- 
claimed, “Just heaven, well am I punished for my errors, 
by an insult like this !”’ 

She then took from her pocket-book the notes which 
Lord Henry had given her in the morning, and presented 
them to the astonished and disconcerted T'relawney. 
“ Take them, sir,” she cried with the quickness of a des- 
perate but determined mind; “ they were destined to a 
different purpose, but I will not remain in your debt a 
moment; you shall give me the change when we meet 
again. And now,” looking at her watch, “I shall ring 
for my carriage.” 

In vain Trelawney knelt and expostulated. Louisa 
made no other reply, than that, as she found the bell did 
not ring, he would oblige her by calling her servants. 

“It is not eleven, and they can’t be come.” 

“It is past eleven, and they are always punctual.” 

“ You must not, shall not go yet; I will not call your 
carriage.” 

“ Then I will call it myself,” she exclaimed; and _be- 
fore he could detain her she had reached the bottom of 
the stairs, and seeing her servant, in another moment she 
was seated in her chariot, and drove from the door. 

“Home?” cried the footman. “Home!” repeated 
Louisa to herself, “ Home! Not yet!” and letting down 
the glass, she desired to be driven te the house of her 
apothecary, 

When the carriage stopped at the door, and the ser- 
vant came to receive her orders, the lamp glared on her 
face, and he started at the sight of her pale cheek and 
disordered eye. “My lady,” cried the man, “are you 
not well, my lady?” 

“No; such a tooth ache! 
ately.” 

He came, bowing too low to notice the pale counte- 
nance of Louisa. 

« Mr. Unwin,” cried she, «I am returning home dis- 
tracted with the tooth ache ; for pity’s sake, give me some 
laudanum directly !” 

«“ A small bottleful, my lady ?” 

“ Yes, a small quantity. But now I think of it, Mr. 
Unwin, I shall want to take some into the country with 
me ; so let me have a large bottleful at once.” 

“Very well, my lady, I will.” 

He procured the laudanum, and gave it into the ser- 
vant’s hand; but though the lamp still glared on her 
face, he saw not the sad and desperate expression of her 
countenance ; he saw not her parched and quivering lip; 
and he heard not the deep, faltering, and unusual sound 
of her voice. To him, she had only the tooth ache; 
she said so, and he was satisfied. 

How many people look without seeing! Louisa in a 
few minutes reached home; when there, she summoned 
her maid to her dressing-room, and told her “that she 
herself should sit up till Lord Henry returned, however 
late he might be ;” but desired her to go to bed. 

The servant affectionately replied, “I am sure, my 
lady, you are not well; therefore I beg that you will go 
to bed, and let me sit up.” But Louisa, whe was with 
difficulty able to keep her feeling in any bounds, in a loud 
tone of voice, and with a sternness wholly unusual to her, 
commanded her “to cease her impertinence, and begone !”” 

The astonished servant, with tears in her eyes, obeyed. 
Louisa looked after her as the door closed, and exclaimed, 
‘Poor thing! I heve hurt her feelings ; but she will 
forgive me to-morrow.” 

She was now left alone with her own thoughts, and 
they were nought but wretchedness and despair—and 
the means of instant death were in her power. True, 
she felt that at nineteen it was hard, very hard to die; 
but all that made life valuable was gone from her for 
ever. She knew that she had now for ever forfeited the 


Call Mr. Unwin immedi- 


) Henry himself pronounced her doom? had he not said 
jthat morning, “that it was better for a woman to die, 
|than survive the esteem of her husband ?” 

Louisa was not conscious of it; but the bitterness with 
which she dwelt on this observation, and the conscious 
blush which crimsoned the face of Lord Henry when he 

| saw how Louisa applied it, added a motive of resentment 
he other reasons urging her to suicide, To be regretted 
| by him, to be the object of his agonised admiration, for 
having energy enough to punish herself for the vices 
| which long habits of self-indulgence, rather than vicious 
propensities, had caused her to commit, was a prospect 
| so dear to her, that, to realise it, life itself was not too 
|great a sacrifice. She little knew the strong and diseri- 
{minating mind of her husband; she little knew how 
| weak in his eyes that being must appear, who imagined 
|that one great fault could be varnished over, or atoned 
'for, by the commission of a still greater—and one which 
admits of no repentance or reparation ; she was not aware 
that suicide appeared to him no better than rank selfish- 
|ness, and indolent cowardice. 

| But she had erred, and she could not bear to encoun- 
ter the dreadful consequences of her error. The ardent 
attachment to her husband, which ought to have deterred 
her from evil, now only wakened in all its foree, to show 
her the height from which she had fallen, and that her 
only alternative, in the very prime of youth, was misery 
or death! She had never learnt to bear even the pain 
of trifling privations and self-denials as expiations for 
offences ; and the same impatience of suffering, that had 
always hurrried her into indulging every wish as it rose, 
|now urged her to the commission of self-murder! 
Sometimes, indeed, the thought of her father, and of 
ihis childless age, came across her mind, and unnerved 
her resolution ; but then she recollected that he loved her 
so tenderly, that he would rather follow her to her grave 
than behold her languishing in mental affliction; and 
again with a firm hand she grasped the benumbing 
draught, placed it beside her, and sat down to write a 
| farewell letter to her husband, and a few lines to Trelaw- 
|ney. 

To the latter she wrote thus: 





“ You knew me to be weak, and you basely took ad- 
vantage of my weakness; and your friend Lady M 
entered only too successfully into your plans. I under- 
| stand it all now; but, despicable contrivers as you are, 
jyou failed in your worst and ultimate purpose. No; 
| though you could lure me to the vice of play, and con- 
|vert into an impoverished gamester the wife of one of 
the noblest of men, neither your artifices nor my fears 
could tempt me to purchase concealment and security 
from my husband’s anger, by the surrender of my honour 
to your licentious passion. Monster! I could trample 
on you, for having indulged the hope even for an instant. 
What! am I not already too unworthy of such a husband ? 

«“ You wonder, probebly, why I condescend to write 
{to you at all—and why I write thus. Know, then, that 
|while I write, the means of self-destruction are in my 
[reach ; and you, by the error into which you and your 
| vile agent betrayed me this evening, by luring me to the 
card-table, have precipitated me into an untimely grave. 
I cannot live, and be the object of my husband’s eontempt 
and aversion; my soul dotes on him too fondly. Listen, 
then, to the words of a dyiitg woman! Man of intrigue 
jand passion, repent of thy iniquity; I am one of thy 
| victims ; beware how thou seekest after others. Let the 
remembrance of me fill thee with salutary remorse! Out 
of pity to thee, and love for my husband, I will i.ot urge 
him to revenge by disclosing thy treachery to him; but 
that my last moments may be marked by an act of mercy, 
the knowledge of thy crime shall die with me, and thou 
|shalt live to think of my untimely fate, and for repent- 
}ance and amendment. 

“ Farewell! I forgive thee, 
Louisa AtceRryon.” 








This note she directed to Trelawney, and then en- 
closed in an envelope to her own servant, desiring her to 
give it to Mr. T’relawney. 

The letter to Lord Henry was as follows: 


« When you read this, best beloved of my soul, I shall 
be insensible to the expressions of regret and pity which 
lit will probably occasion you; and, alas! pity my selfish- 
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THE FASHIONABLE WIFE, 











ness while I own that I could better endure the con- 
sciousness of your suffering the pangs of unavailing 
regret, than bear to live and be the object of your con- 
tempt and indifference. I have sinned past forgiveness. 
The money which you gave me to perform an act of 
generosity, I lost this evening at the gaming table! I 
could not bear to live, and make this degrading confes- 
sion! and did you not yourself say, that a woman had 
better die than survive the esteem of her husband ? 

«I have only one request to make to you:—Continue 
to be a son to my poor father; desert not his childless 
age, as I have been forced to do; and never, never let 
him know, or even suspect, how I died, or the cause of 
my death. But I must fly from this subject. O God! 
with such a husband—the delight of his friends, the 
pride of his country—how happy I might have been! 
While I am writing this, an applauding senate perhaps 
is hanging on thy words, and listening delighted to that 
voice which I shall never hear again! And what a wel- 
come, what a recompense, must await thee at home! 
A wife writhing under the consciousness of disgrace and 
error, or stretched before thee a self-murdered corpse! 
I cannot hesitate on which of these two horrors to make 
my choice. I could not endure to encounter the con- 
temptuous glance of thine eye; therefore, farewell for 
ever! O that I could once more hold thee to my heart! 
But I am unworthy of such a blessing. Be this, then, 
my only farewell! I fly from thy justice to the mercy 
of my God. 

«“ Louisa.” 


Having closed this letter, having written her husband’s 
name on it, gazed on his name for the last time, and 
pressed it to her pale and parched lip, she breathed an 
audible prayer to the Being into whose presence she was 
madly and impiously rushing, begging him to forgive 
her, to bless her husband and her father—and then, with 
the quickness of desperate resolution, she put the fatal 
draught to her lips. 

At this moment her hand was suddenly seized, and 
the poison dashed on the ground. She turned and be- 
held her husband! and, shrinking from his awful frown, 
sunk on the ground in a state of insensibility. 

Though the unobservant being from whom Louisa had 
procured the laudanum had not beheld her as an object 
of anxious curiosity, when with a disordered mein and 
faltering voice she stopped to request it of him, there was 
an eye at that moment which read her looks with terror 
and suspicion; there was a heart that had throbbed with 
apprehensive agony at the hollow sound of her voice, 
and whose prophetic fears had whispered the means of 
saving her from the meditated destruction. 

Lord Henry, finding that the expected motion at the 
house would not come on that night, was returning home, 
when he saw his own carriage at Mr. Unwin’s door; and 
alarmed lest Jouisa should be suddenly taken ill, he 
approached the door, muffled up in his great coat, and 
unperceived even by his servants, just as the lamp dis- 
closed her pale and mournful face to the view, and as 
with a faltering voice, and with that motion of the lips 
which shows them to be parched and painful, she asked 
for laudanum on pretence of having the toothache, and, 
with an expression which struck terror to his heart, 
desired that the bottle should be a large one. 

He was too deeply read in her countenance not to know 
that something dreadful had happened to her; and he 
was now too well aware of the impetuous violence of her 
feelings, and of the want of deliberation of her character, 
not to fear that the dangerous drug was designed for a 
most fatal purpose; and he was on the point of discover- 
ing himself, and accompanying her home, when it occur- 
red to him that he had better reach home before her, 
desire his servant not to mention his return, and then 
conceal himself in Louisa’s dressing-room to watch her 
motions; and, should his fears be just, rush out and save 
her from her own despair. 

He had done so; he had hidden himself behind a 
curtain in a deep recess opposite to her writing-table ; 
and, through an aperture in it which he had purposely 
made, he could behold all her actions, and see all her 
agony and irresolution; nor could her agony have ex- 
ceeded his own, while he awaited the final event; at 
length, her despair reached its climax; he rushed out, 
and overcome with a variety of dreadful emotions, his 





guilty and unhappy wife Jost in temporary death the 
consciousness of her delinquency. 

Lord Henry raised her from the ground, and laid her 
on a couch, scarcely knowing what he did, or how he 
ought to act. Sometimes he feared that his senses had 
deceived him, that he had come too late, and she was 
really dead; then he hung over her in frenzied distress ; 
and, calling her by a thousand endearing names, clasped 
her in agony to his bosom. But at length he saw her 
bosom heave convulsively; and while unwonted tears 
burst down his manly cheeks, her recollection seemed on 
the point of returning, and he used every proper means 
to restore her entirely to life. 

At last, when her senses were nearly restored, he, for 
one moment more, suffered the man and the husband to 
supersede the reprover and the judge; and, imprinting 
a long and fond kiss upon her lips, he strained her 
almost wildly to the heart which she had so deeply 
wounded; then, struggling with his feelings, his counte- 
nance re-assumed its sad severity ; and when her opening 
eye met his, terrified at its stern reproving glance, she 
uttered a deep groan; and, falling at his feet, besought 
his pity and his pardon, by her uplifted hands and im- 
ploring eyes. 

“Kneel to thy God! and not to me,” replied Lord 
Henry; “him have you most offended. Cowardly, yet 
daring woman! who, rather than meet the anger of a 
creature frail as yourself, could dare to encounter that of 
an omnipotent and impeccable Being! Are you not 
terrified at the reflection, that, but for my unexpected 
interference, you might at this moment have been trem- 
bling in the presence of a judge, far, far more awful than 
I am! Let me raise you from that posture; mock him 
not with the attitude of humility, while your proud heart 
defies him!” 

So saying, he foreed her from the ground, and seated 
her on the sofa. 

“ But what dreadful crime,” continued he, “can you 
have committed, that should have made you so wretched 
and so desperate? ‘These no doubt will inform me,” he 
continued, taking up the letters. 

“Oh! not that! for mercy’s sake do not read that!” 
cried Louisa, trying to seize the letter enclosed for T're- 
lawney. 

Lord Henry, with a countenance terrible in anger, and 
withholding the letter, replied, “ This is no time for mys- 
tery and reserve, madam, and instantly broke the seal; 
the envelope fell to the ground; and he saw the name of 
Trelawney on the address, 

“ Merciful God!” cried Lord Henry, “what new 
crime (as yet wholly unsuspected) have I yet to learn!” 

Louisa understood his suspicions; and for a moment 
she triumphed in the consciousness of innocence. 

With an eager eye and a beating heart he devoured 
the almost illegible scrawl. “ Villain! villain!” he ex- 
claimed when he had ended. 

“T feared this!” cried Louisa, clasping her hands in 
anguish. 

“ Feared what?” interrogated Lord Henry. 

“That you might revenge the intended injury to your 
honour by—” 

“ By meanly sacrificing to a sense of personal injury, 
my duty to my country and society?’ No, madam, no; I 
will not condescend to risk my life against that of a vil- 
lain; or, by depriving him of existence, be forced to 
shelter in a foreign land, and leave unfulfilled the active 
duties which I think it incumbennt on me to fulfil in 
this. No. You have made me miserable; but not even 
you shall be the means of leading me to an action which 
would degrade me in my own eyes. I will set youa 
nobler example than you have given me; I will not rush 
on desperate actions to escape from wretchedness, but I 
will summon resolution to bear my misery with fortitude.” 

« But your misery,” cried Louisa, “ is not self-incur- 
red; no remorse mixes with it; and therefore it is com- 
paratively easy to bear; but mine was—” 

«“ The consequence of your own want of conduct; and 
to escape it, you dared to commit a crime still worse than 
the one for which you suffered. Rash, unthinking, 
selfish woman! If no religious restraint withheld you, 
could you not be restrained by the dread of the anguish 
which you were about to inflict on your husband and 
your father? But no—you felt for no one but yourself; 
and selfishness is always the characteristic of suicide.” 

“ This letter I perceive is addressed to me,” he con- 


tinued, and was going to read it instantly; but his cou- 
rage failed him, and he resolved to read it alone; he 
therefore retired into the next room; and Louisa, glad of 
a moment’s solitude to compose her troubled thoughts, 
spent the time of his short absence in a fervent address 
to that Being whose forgiveness she needed, and whose 
mercy she had experienced. 

When Lord Henry returned, she ventured to raise 
her eyes to his face; and her heart felt one solitary 
throb of pleasure, when she saw the trace of a tear on 
his cheek. 

The letter had indeed beguiled him of many, but he 
made no comment on it. It was, however, easy to 
observe, that he continued his just reproofs with visible 
effort, and that he steadily avoided looking at Louisa as 
he spoke. 

«“ But we had better retire to rest now,” he at length 
observed—“ and you shall know my future will to- 
morrow.” 

«“ I cannot rest,”’ exclaimed Louisa. 

«“ Then pray,” answered Lord Henry; and taking a 
candle, he immediately retired to a chamber at a distance 
from Louisa, and left her to commune with her own 
miserable thoughts in solitude and silence. Lord Henry, 
too, bathed his solitary pillow with many a bitter tear; 
but his resolution was taken. 

The next morning he sent to invite himself to break- 
fast with Louisa in her dressing-room; but his servant 
hastening back into his chamber, with looks of alarm, 
informed him that Lady Henry was dangerously ill, and 
that her attendants begged him to come to her imme- 
diately. 

Lord Henry ran directly to her apartment, and found 
that the account of her illness was not exaggerated ; and 
that the agonies of mind which she had endured the pre- 
ceding evening, had had a fatal effect on her frame. He 
immediately despatched a messenger for medical advice, 
and then, as kindly as if she had never offended him, 
took his station by her bedside, and anxiously watched 
beside her. Not that he owned to himself that his mo- 
tives for attending by his wife’s sick bed were wholly 
attributable to anxious unsubdued affection; on the con- 
trary, he laboured to convince himself, that he acted thus 
from fear lest in her delirium she should disclose what 
had happened the night before, and that therefore it was 
proper no one but he should, if possible, approach her. 

Nor was this precaution unnecessary; during several 
days of delirium, scarcely a day passed in which Louisa 
did not allude to the horrors which had overwhelmed 
her health and reason; and while she refused to take any 
thing but from the hand of her husband, she continually 
addressed to him the most pathetic prayers for pardon. 

At length the fever subsided, and Louisa recovered, 
to feel as great reality of wretchedness as any which her 
delirious fancy had pictured. She recovered, to read in 
the cold reserve of Lord Henry’s manner, that a severe 
punishment for her faults awaited her; to fear that she 
had indeed lost his affection for ever, and that his tten- 
tions to her had been the result of duty only. She 
knew not that the hand which now coldly avoided the 
touch of hers, had, while she was insensible of kindness, 
grasped her burning arm, and lingered on her rapid pulse 
with terrified and anxious fondness; that the arm on 
which she now vainly endeavoured to lean, had sup- 
ported her in her unconscious frenzy, and clasped her 
with unabated tenderness; and that the lip which now 
breathed nothing but cold enquiries after health, had 
often kindly and fondly pressed her burning temples, 
and addressed to heaven the prayers of agonised and 
apprehensive affection. 

But Lord Henry still persisted in his attendance on 
her; and Lord N , whom he had constantly kept 
out of her sight, assured every one that “there never 
was such a fond husband as Lord Henry ; that he would 
suffer no one to come near his wife but himself; and 
that he was sure they were the fondest and happiest 
couple in Europe.” 

In the meanwhile, Lord Henry, this happy husband, 
and Louisa, this beloved wife, were on the eve of form- 
ing arrangements for their future way of living; which, 
though perfectly consistent with the former’s ideas of 
justice, were fatal to every hope of happiness entertained 
by the latter. 

As soon as Louisa was able to leave her own apart- 








ment, Lord Henry repeated his former request to be ad- 
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mitted to breakfast with her in her dressing-room; and 
summoning all her resolution, she received the dreaded 
visit. 

When the almost untasted meal was removed, Lord 
Henry addressed her thus: “ Though the fear of injuring 
my peace has not been strong enough to prevent you 
from the commission of the most pernicious errors ; and 
therefore I must consider you as loving yourself far be- 
yond any other human being; still, I believe that you 
entertain for me sincere and unabated love ; and that it 
is not the dread of what the world may think of your 
conduct, but what I think of it, that agonises your heart 
at this moment.” 

“ True, most true!” was her answer. 

“But I feel,” resumed Lord Henry, “such respect 
for the opinion of the world, and such fear of its just 
censure, not only of myself but of my wife, that I am 
anxious to hide from it every part of the late horrible 
transaction. Mr. Trelawney and Lady M- for their 
own sakes will be secret; and we for ours. Therefore, 
we will appear to every one to live as if our union were 
still cemented by the best of all ties, mutual confidence 
and esteem. In private only, conscious as we are of the 
barrier that exists between us, we will live as strangers 
to each other.” 

“ As strangers!” exclaimed Louisa, starting from her 
seat, 

“I have said it,” he coldly replied. 

“Oh! this is worse, far worse than dying!” she eried. 
“ Cruel Algernon! why did you by your kind attentions 
endeavour to save my life ?” 

«That you might live for repentance,” he answered. 

“ Yet, yet be merciful in your justice,” returned Lou- 
isa. “Send me from you! I cannot, cannot bear to live 
under the same roof with you, yet find myself an alien 
to your affections !” 

«“ What! were the world’s censure a matter of indif- 
ference to you, could you bear to break your father’s 
heart, by the knowledge of your wretchedness, and your 
fatal errors? If you are cruel enough to disregard the 
consciousness of his misery, Jam not. Kind, good old 
man! I will not convert thy parental pride into shame 
and repining. No: as far as depends on me, thou shalt 
go down to thy grave glorying in thy daughter.” 

“My Lord,” cried Louisa, “ I am resigned to my 
fate ; let me be the only sufferer.” 

«“ The only sufferer!” returned Lord Henry. “Oh! 
Louisa—”’ A long pause ensued. At length Lord 
Henry said, “I have well considered this unhappy busi- 
ness, and I am convinced that it will be proper for the 
world to think you still the object of my love and ado- 
ration.” 

«“ And do you mention the world’s delusion as means 
of consolation to me?” 

«“ No, madam, I do not wish you to be soon consoled ; 
I wish you to undergo salutary suffering for your faults, 
and to be amended by dint of trials. No; I shall on 
principle be pleased to know, that while an admiring 
world looks up to you as its idol, the flattered idol 
abroad is a wretch at home. The hour of uncondi- 
tional pardon and pernicious indulgence is past. I can- 
not take to my bosom a wife so weak and criminal; for 
your projected suicide, instead of raising you in my 
eyes, has sunk you still lower. As a Christian I for- 
give you, but as a husband I disclaim you !—(Here his 
voice faltered.) I have one thing more to say—I de- 
mand a full and true account of all your debts; and 
when they are paid, the allowance which I shall give 
you shall be so ample as to preclude all temptation to 
run in debt again; at least, none but what habit, so 
often powerful over reason, shall hold out. I think, I 
am sure, you will never play again.” 

«Bless you, bless you for that!’ cried Louisa, bursting 
into tears; and Lord Henry hastily quitted the room. 

In every thing Lord Henry’s plan was punctually put 
in execution. As soon as he had paid ali her bills, he 
gave her the first quarter’s allowance of a most bounti- 
ful yearly stipend. He even paid her infinitely more 
attention in public than she ever received from him be- 
fore; while the deceived Lord N was often heard 
to exclaim, with tears in his eyes, “Lord and Lady 
Henry are a pattern for married people!” 

Luckily for him, he saw not the interior of their fa- 
mily ; he beheld them not in their hours of retirement ; 
he knew not that it was now so painful to them to be 
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alone together, that Lord Henry was glad to invite a 
widowed sister to take up her abode with them. 

Lady Anne came, and was not slow to discover the 
marked contrast between her brother’s manner to his 
wife in public, and in private; nor was it long before 
the affectionate earnestness of her enquiries drew from 
Louisa a confession, that her own imprudence had wean- 
ed from her the affections of her husband. “ But, guilty 
as I am,” cried she, “I did not think he could so com- 
pletely have thrown me from his heart.” 

“Oh, do not believe that he has done so, my dear 
sister; you are now only undergoing a probation. When 


self-denial and virtue, he will forgive you, and love you 
as tenderly as ever.” “ Alas!” replied Louisa, “when I 
have gone through my probation, and even with honour 
to myself, it is but too probable that there will be no 
love remaining in his heart, to reward me for all I have 
endured. Nothing in this life is stationary—no, not 
even affection. If it does not increase, it must una- 
voidably diminish ; and never, never to relax in the cold- 
ness of his manner in private, proves, indeed it does, 
that his heart is for ever lost to me !” 

The kind lady Anne could only weep, and pity her; 
for she looked up to her brother as to a superior being, 
and could not blame any measure which he thought 
proper to pursue. But Louisa, whose feelings were 
wounded to the quick by the consciousness that Lord 
Henry loved her no longer, though well convinced that 
she had deserved to lose it, sometimes proudly resolved 
to hide within her heart the misery which she felt, and 
not allow him to suspect the anguish which she endured. 
But the next moment she declared that he should sce 
her the hopeless wretch that he had made her, and the 
whole world should know her sufferings, and learn to 
pity while it condemned her. But then she recollected 
Lord Henry’s desire, that what had passed might be 
kept secret from every one ; and with a desperate sort of 
resignation she vowed he should be obeyed. She there- 
fore took care to be continually in company ; and ob- 
serving that the agony of her mind had impaired the 
mantling bloom of her cheek, she repaired its ravages by 
art, and so skilfully, that Lord Henry, not suspecting the 
deception, and sceing his wife shining with unabated 
beauty, concluded that she felt but little; and mourned 
in secret over her want of proper sensibility. 

Thus, unfortunately, while only seeking to deceive 
the world, she also deceived her husband, and estranged 
his heart still further from her. But in this instance, 
Lord Henry, in wishing her to act a part before the eyes 
of the public, was as culpable as she was; and they 
added one more to the many instances that openness and 
sincerity are always more conducive to happiness than 
disguise and duplicity. 

Sometimes overwhelmed and humbled by the con- 
sciousness of her husband’s superiority, Louisa resolved 
carefully to examine whether that superiority was as her 
youthful enthusiasm had imagined it to be; and she en- 
deavoured, in the gay, and often accomplished group of 
young men who surrounded her, to find some counter- 
balance to the sense of his oppressive worth. And while 
they praised her talents, and paid respectful homage to 
her charms, she endeavoured to look on her youth as an 
excuse for her errors, and to consider Lord Henry as a 
severe and merciless judge. 

One evening, flattered and followed, she had succeed- 
ed in lulling her remorse to sleep, and had begun to 
believe that the homage of the admiring group around 
her was nearly as valuable as the esteem of her hus- 
band ; and that a foolish partiality alone had made her 
believe in the exclusive excellence of Lord Henry ; when 
Lord Henry himself entered. Instantly, as Delphine says, 
she saw “les nuances de Vaffectation sortir.’ The 
lively appeared flippant; the relater of stories, 2 mere 
twaddler (to use a well known phrase ;) the sententious 
observer, affected and pedantic; the pleasant satirist, an 
unprincipled defamer; and the man of wit, a conceited 
coxcomb. 

There was an unpretending simplicity and good sense 
in Lord Henry Algernon; a dignified composure of 
manner, and a modesty not at all inconsistent with man- 
liness; which was so sure a pledge, that though every 
sentence he uttered beamed with mind, he was wholly 
unconscious of shining, and meant not to shine, that 
Louisa hated herself for having even wished to degrade 





he thinks you have expiated your past errors by a life of 


him to her own level; and retired to her chamber, when 
the glittering crowd was gone, more miserable, more 
self-condemned, more provoked at, yet more in love with, 
and proud of her husband, than ever. “ And this is the 
man whom I have presumed to afflict !” she cried ; “this 
is the man from whom I have eternally separated my- 
self!” The thought was agony, and the morning found 
her unrefreshed by sleep. 

More than a year had now elapsed since Louisa’s last 
conversation with her husband in her dressing-room. 
But though art could hide the decay of her bloom, it 
could not disguise the ravages which secret sorrow made 
in her form. ‘That roundness of contour, which made 
her figure so beautiful, was now lost; and her fallen 
cheek proclaimed that some sure but secret cause was 
mining her health away. 

Lord N was amongst the first to observe this, 
and he was fortunate enough to attribute this appearance 
to a very welcome cause. He had long wished to see an 
heir to his estates and Lord Henry’s, and he now was 
convinced that this happy moment was approaching. Nor 
was it long before the delighted old man ventured to hint 
his feelings on the subject to Lord Henry himself. 

“So, my Lord Henry !” cried he, leaning on the head 
of his cane, and looking very archly up in his face, “So! 
when family secrets can no longer be concealed, I sup- 
pose then I am to be made acquainted with them !” 

“ Secrets, my lord!” cried Lord Henry, starting from 
his chair— 

“Yes, sir; and I do think it was very unkind in you 
to keep me in ignorance.” 

“ My lord,” exclaimed Lord Henry, “ you alarm and 
distress me beyond measure. What is known? what 
ought I to have revealed to you?” 

“ What you must know it would give me the greatest 
pleasure to hear.” 

Lord Henry started, and went back to his seat. 

« All is safe,” he said to himself; “for what I have to 
tell, a father could not have pleasure to hear.” 

“Come, come, Henry, away with these reserves,” 
continued Lord N , “and let me congratulate you 
and myself on the happy prospect of an heir to both our 
families.” 

Lord Henry again started from his seat—“ This is too 
much,” he exclaimed—“ Who has been sporting’ thus 
with your lordship’s credulity ?” 

Lord N looked aghast—“ My credulity! Let me 
tell you, sir, no one should presume to sport with that.” 
“I beg your pardon, my lord, but indeed you are mis- 
informed.” 

“T tell you I can’t be misinformed—for I have not 
been informed at all; my eyes were my informants—and 
so are other people’s.” 

Lord Henry for a minute stood gazing on him with 
horror; but, recollecting himself, he said; “ My lord, it 
is a mistake ; it is not as you imagine,” 

«“ Well, sir,” replied Lord N pettishly, “ you shall 
have it as you please; but if Louisa is not in a family 
way, what is the reason of her ill looks? Answer me 
that.” 

“Her ill looks! I did not know that she did look ill.” 
“No! Why, she is a mere shadow, sir; and as she 
has no apparent indisposition, it is natural, you know, 
that one should attribute it to a certain and very desira- 
ble cause. But if you are sure of what you affirm, 
Henry, why, then, the Lord have merey on my poor 
child, for she must be in a consumption !” 

So saying, with his handkerchief at his eyes he left 
the room, leavirg Lord Henry resolved to watch Louisa’s 
looks, and hoping to find that her father’s fears were as 
ill founded as his hopes had been. 

But again Louisa met his eyes in the evening, as 
blooming and as animated as ever. True, she was thin, 
very thin; but dissipation and late hours might sufficient- 
ly account for that ; and sighing over her want of stabili- 
ty of feeling, he continued to think that his domestic 
happiness was destroyed for ever. 

In the mean while, Lord N was resolved to dis- 
cover by all means in his power, how far his hopes were 
really ill founded ; and for this purpose he interrogated 
Louisa’s confidential servant. 

“O dear, no, my lord—certainly not, my lord,” was 
the answer. 

“So, all positive people in this house, I find ; but then 




















if this be not the case, why does your lady look so ill?” 
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THE FASHIONABLE WIFE, 








“My poor dear lady! Oh, my lord, I assure you I 
don’t wonder at my lady’s ill looks at all, for indeed she 
never gets a wink of sleep without Jaudanum. She 
walks about her room, sometimes all the night long—and 
so she has done many months.” 

Lord N was stupified with surprise. ‘And what 
does her husband mean by suffering it? Why does he 
not forbid it? A fine fancy, indeed!’” 





me that.” 





“ Dear me, sir, my lord does not know it.” 

“No! He must sleep astonishingly sound, then.” 

“Oh, dear me, my lord! my lord sleeps at one end of 
the house, and my lady at the other.” 

«So, so!” muttered Lord N , after a pause of 
indignant and perturbed astonishment. “But I will 
know the meaning of this before I sleep,” he exclaimed ; 
and went in search of Lord Henry. 

On meeting with him, “I have seen my daughter’s 
woman, Lord Henry, since we last conversed,” said 
Lord N , “and I have heard strange things; but 
whatever be the cause of the separation between you and 
Louisa, I trust that her infidelity is not the cause of it!” 

Lord Henry did not answer ; he only bowed his head 
in assent, 

“ Sir, if I thought it was,” cried the old man, “she 
should answer for her crime to me, sir. I would, yes, 
sir, I would forget, if possible, that she was my only 
child, my only joy on earth, sir! Yes, sir, I have a Ro- 
man spirit, sir!” Here he burst into tears; and Lord 
Henry, much moved, solemnly assured him that he be- 
lieved his wife’s honour to be without spot or blemish. 

«“ Thank you, sir, thank you!” replied Lord N 
* but I knew it could not be otherwise. But then, where- 
fore is it that you never mect but in public ?” 

Lord Henry did not answer. 

“My Lord Henry Algernon, you seem one of the 
most moral ef men; yet there are hypocrites in the world, 
«nd I am almost tempted to believe that you are one. It 
js very strange, very strange, upon my soul !”’ 

Still Lord Henry was silent. j 
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“Your fair-seeming men,” continued Lord N——,! 


“are sometimes very ill acting ones, I know, and—” 

Lord Henry now prepared to leave the room. 

« Stop, stop, sir!”—angrily !— one question once for 
all:—Do you, do you—have you another attachment, 
sir ?” 

« No, sir,” coldiy replied Lord Henry, and left him. 

Lord N , greatly enraged, vowed not to rest till 
he brought Louisa to a confession, however; and on 
going to her apartment he found her alone. 

On seeing him, she affected great gaicty, and begged 
him to be seated; but when he entered, (he had heard 
her singing in an under and broken voice, a very mourn- 
ful air, and to words expressive of regret for past happi- 
ness. ) 

“Tt will not do—it will not do, Lady Henry,” said 
Lord N mournfully ; “ these skipping spirits can no 
longer impose on me—they are not natural—nor more, | 
{ protest, now I look at it, is your fine colour! Oh, 
Louisa! I see it, I see it very clearly, you are dying of 
a broken heart !” 








than myself.” 
“Then what is the cause of your disunion? Answer} “I am all attention, sir,” replied Lord Henry. 


«“T cannot.” 
« Are you jealous? Do you suspect your husband of | desirous of purchasing a commission for his son, but has 


your husband on politics; and you know, child, he is |not regarding it, went on thus, “I confess I never felt so 
very tenacious of his opinion on those subjects.” 

“Indeed, my dear father, I should never have thought |do in that lady ; because it was but yesterday that I heard 
of disputing with Lord Henry on any subject, much less | an anecdote of her which does honour to her heart ; and, 
on one on which he must be so much better informed | sir, if you know her, it will give you pleasure to hear it 


deep an interest in any one whom I do not know, as I 


too.” 


«A friend of mine, Mr. Sandford, a man reduced from 
opulence to comparative poverty, has been for some time 


not been able to raise the money ; but about three months 


/an attachment to any other woman?” 

«“ Oh, no, no.” 
| «Do you think he has ceased to love you?” 
| T fear he has.” 


ago, Lady Henry Algernon, who has long known him, 
sent him three hundred pounds towards it, to be repaid 
But what pleases me more 


when his son is a general. 
| “Indeed! listen to me, my child. I see very clearly |than the gift itself, is, that she sent it in the name of her 


that, whatever be the cause, you are not happy ; and that 
,.| your life may be the sacrifice of this strange and myste- 
rious grief. Lord Henry is as mysterious as you are. 
But mark me—if he cannot or will not make you happy, | very capable of concealing her bounties under the name 
why, I must ; and I shall insist on a perfect reconciliation | of another.” 
taking place between you, or that you return to your| Lord Henry, during this recital, felt a glow of plea- 
father. On this I am determined, and I leave you tofsure at his heart which he had not experienced for 
meditate on what I have said.” 
«Then there is but one thing to be done,” said Louisa |allowance to his wife, he feared that, in order to give 
to herself: «I must ask Lord Henry’s leave to declare | away the three hundred pounds, (which, as a punishment 
my culpability to my father, as I cannot bear to see my 
husband for one moment an object of suspicion or anger |ing to his original intention,) she had incurred debts to 
to him. No; let me only be blamed, since I alone am}that amount; and therefore, he dared not give way to 


guilty.” 


note :-— 


husband, and gave him the whole credit of the action, 
when it is very certain that he has no acquaintance with 
Mr. Sandford ; and besides, Lady Henry is known to be 
months; but it was not unalloyed. Ample as was his 


for her fault, he had purposely omitted to send, accord- 


the feelings of approbation and affection, which, spite of 


She then, before she entered her carriage, which was | himself, forced the tears into his eyes, and for a moment 
to convey her to an assembly, wrote the following |made him incapable of replying to the stranger’s obser- 


vation. 


“I conjure you to allow me to disclose our sad secret 


he blames you, though I alone am guilty.” 
the same party to which Louisa was already gone; and 


confidential intercourse that they had had since their 











” 


and with a deep sigh, he carefully put the note in his 
pocket-book, and went to the party. 
It was both crowded and brilliant ; but Lord Henry’s 


When he had concluded his story—“ Now, sir,” said 
to my father; justice demands it of me. i cen bear his/the stranger, “does not such a woman deserve to be 


anger, however violent, better than the consciousness that | happy ?” 
“Yes, sir; and happy she will be, if she be not so 


Lord Henry read this note’ as he was dressing for|already,” replied Lord Henry; “but let me assure you, 
that to my certain knowledge Lord Henry knew nothing 


he read it again and again; it was the first instance of|of this gift to Mr. Sandford.” 
“ He is,” resumed the stranger, “one of the first of 


separation, “ There is some feeling in this request,” said|men; and it is strange his wife should not be the hap- 


he to himself; “ but then her feelings so soon evaporate!” | piest of women.” 
“TI doubt you overvalue him, sir,” replied Lord 


Henry, sighing; “he has many faults, and—"’ 
“ My lord!” said the stranger, politely bowing, “ my 
eyes looked only for Louisa. He wished to see on her}suspicions are now confirmed; I am convinced that I 


countenance traits of that sensibility which dictated her | have the honour of talking to Lord Henry Algernon him- 
note. He saw her as blooming and animated as ever.|self; for no one else could have accused him of error.” 
« Ah! I see her character will never improve—there is no | Then, begging Lord Henry to pardon the freedom of his 
chance for our ever being happy again!” sighed Lord {remarks on Louisa, he bowed and disappeared. 
Henry; though he could not help owning that she was} Immediately after, eager to have his suspicions re- 
very thin indeed. 
At this moment Lord Henry observed an elderly gen-|apartment whither he saw her retire. 
tleman, of a very intelligent countenance, contemplating 
Louisa with a great deal of interest, and he felt a desire| he wished it to be, “allow me to speak a few words to 
of knowing what he dared not ask to know; namely,!you; our opportunities for talking, and on business, are 
what, physiognomically, he thought of her face; when,|so few, that I must seize them whenever they offer.” 


moved, Lord Henry followed Louisa into an adjoining 


“ Lady Henry,” cried he, in a voice less assured than 


to his great satisfaction, the gentleman addressed him,} “ My time,” replied Louisa coldly, “is always at your 


and said, “ You, sir, I perceive, like myself, have been |lordship’s disposal.” 


looking for some time at that very beautiful and interest-| “I wish to ask, Lady Henry, whether—whether you 








Here tears choked him; and Louisa, throwing herself 
on his neck, and joining her tears to his, declared she} 
was quite well, and that his suspicions were wholly un- 
founded. 

“Tt will not do—I am not to be imposed on so—Your 
husbund—” 

“Ts one of the best of men.” 

« And of husbands, I suppose !” 

“ Yes, of husbands.” 

« And you, therefore, are the happiest of wives?” 

‘To this home question Louisa could not answer; but 
her lip quivering, and her eyes filling with tears, she 
turned to the window, unable to speak. 

“Seek not to deceive me, my dear child,” continued 
Lord N ; “ I know the terms on which you live with 
your husband, and therefore, I know, that though you 
both keep a fair appearance to the world, something 
dreadful must have passed between you. Have you not 
quarreled ?” 

« No.” 

“ No?—Perhaps some foolish difference of opinion, 
not conducted with temper, brought on irritating lan- 
guage, and neither of you has, as yet, chosen to make 
concessions’ Perhaps you ventured to disagree with| 


” 








not ?” 


ing woman.” 
“T have, sir; it is a countenance to dwe}l upon—is it|on me for whatever sum you choose.” 


are in want of money ? as, if you are, I beg you to draw 


“ Your generosity to me, sir,” answered Louisa, “ is 


“It is, indeed, sir,” replied the gentleman, “ but with |so great, that your present offer scems to me almost like 


very painful interest.” 
“ Sir!” cried Lord Henry— 


a reproach. It is therefore with great pleasure that I 
assure you, I have nearly a quarter’s allowance un- 


«“ What, sir!” replied the other, “do you not see that |touched, and have not a single debt in the world.” 
her gaiety is all assumed; and that under those smiles,} Had she ended here, all would have been well; but 
and that bustling vivacity, she hides an aching heart ?”’ | feeling herself on the point of bursting into tears as she 


“You are a very acute examiner, I see, sir,” replied 
Lord Henry with some degree of pique. 


such thing.” 


“No!” 


uttered the word debt, she assumed a gay unconcern of 


“TI see no|manner, and added—*« No; instead of wanting money 


of you, I am sufficiently en fonds to be able to lend 
money to you.” 


“No, sir; @ woman pining in secret would not have} “ Pshaw!” muttered Lord Henry. She was wrong; 


such a bloom as that.” 


on such a subject as this, levity was for ever forbidden 


“ Bloom as that! Such a bloom is to be bought any |her; but at this moment it was unpropitious indeed; and 


where, believe me.” 


her disappointed husband was on the point of turning 


“Sir, let me assure you, Lady Henry Algernon’s|away from her, when he recollected the stranger's re- 


do 


colour is perfectly natural. I know it, sir—be assured I|mark, and feared that her life was in danger. ‘That 


idea banished all resentment; and hearing her carriage 


“ Well, sir, I shall not dispute the matter, especially | announced, “ Shall I have the honour of leading you to 


as you may be a friend or relation of the lady’s; but if}/your coach?” said he. Louisa thrilled with joy, as he 
that bloom be not art, I fear it is the blush of consump-|took her willing hand, and held it with rather an eager 


tion.” 


grasp; when a young man of ton, coming hastily up, 





Lord Henry started and turned pale ; but the stranger, |rallied her on the vulgarity of allowing her husband to 
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be her beau; and, forcing her hand from Lord Henry’s, 
led her down stairs.” - 

« Pshaw!” said Lord Henry a second time, but with 
jess pain than the time before; and he retired to bed that 
night less unhappy than usual. 

Louisa was indeed amended; she had nobly dis- 
charged her duty to him and herself in the affair of 
Sandford; and she had done it secretly too, and with no 
view to obtain his applause. She had also, no doubt, 
made personal sacrifices to save the money for that 
purpose; and she had assured him she had not a debt in 
the world! 

Still, he was sure that, having learnt to stand in awe 
of him as a judge, she had ceased to love him as a hus- 
band; and he feared that she secretly sighed to be united 
to some younger man, who would have viewed her 
foiiles with more indulgence and sympathy; nay, he 
thought that he had been a very rigid judge, especially 
as she was so very, very young. 

In these painful cogitations he passed the night; and 
rose in the morning so full of terror for Louisa’s health, 
that he went in search of his sister immediately, in order 
to interrogate her concerning it. 

He found Lady Anne alone; and his first question 
was, “ Do you think Lady Henry in bad health?” 

“T think her in a very bad way indeed,” replied Lady 
Anne; “she neither eats nor sleeps, and is shrunk in a 
most alarming manner.” 

“ Good God! is it really so? and what is the cause?” 

“ Oh, brother!” cried Lady Anne, bursting into tears, 
“you are the cause. She thinks she has entirely lost 
your affection, and she pines in secret sorrow.” 

“ Secret, indeed!” cried Lord Henry, “for do I not 
see her in company the gayest of the gay?” 

«All acting—and sometimes, indeed, her spirits are 
the effect of laudanum.” 

«“ Laudanum!” echoed Lord Henry, shuddering as 
certain recollections passed across his mind; “ but are you 
sure of this?” 

* Quite sure; not that my sister ever 4/ames your 
indifference to her; on the contrary, she only blames 
Aerse/f, and thinks your conduct just, though severe. 
But she loves you so tenderly—” 

“ Loves me! impossible! If so, why does she not let 
me see how bitterly she feels our separation?” 

“That is easily answered. In private you scarcely 
ever see her, except in presence of Lord N ; and in 
public, by trying to conceal from every eye her suffer- 
ings and disgrace, she only acts in obedience to your 
commands.” 

«“ True, my dear consoling sister,” cried Lord Henry, 
pressing her to his heart; «still, I cannot believe in the 
strength, or rather, in the durability of her feelings.” 

« You have been separated more than a twelve-month ; 
and during that time your wife has been, in secret, a 
prey to the most corroding anguish.” 

“ Give me proofs of this; I have never seen her but 
the idol of the crowd, and with unimpaired bloom and 
gaiety.” 

“Bloom! Her cheek, when she is not made up for 
company to hide her real situation, is pale as death!” 

« What do you tell me?” 

“The truth. She is now, I dare say, just risen; go 
to her dressing-room, and you will see her as she is.” 

«“JT—I dare not. Yet, after so long a probation of her 
penitence, and such proofs of her amendment as I re- 
ceived last night—” (Here he related his conversation 
with the stranger. ) 

“ Very well, sir,” said Lady Anne; “ please to recel- 
lect that she never expected you would know of the 
actiou which you so justly admire; therefore, it could 
have proceeded from virtue merely.” 

« True—true—dear sister.” 

“ But defer, if you please, the moment of reconcilia- 
tion till it is too late to save your victim—and till your 
forgiveness finds her on her death bed.” 

«“ Cruel Lady Anne!” 

«“ Cruel, only to be kind, brother; I am sure you love 
your wife.” 

“ Love her!—Yes; J too, have had my sleepless nights 
and anxious days; but I thought I was doing my duty.” 

“ Do it now, then; go and see the ravages which sor- 
row has made.” 

“TI dread the sight; but I will go.” So saying, he 
rushed out of the room, and did not allow himself to stop 








till he reached the door of Louisa’s dressing-room. It! 
was half open, and she was sitting just as she had left 
her room; with her hair disheveled, her cheek pale, her 
eyes sunk in her head, and her whole appearance be- 
speaking the anguish of her heart. Her breakfast, un- 
touched, stood before her; and she whom Lord Henry 
saw the night before, gayest of the gay, and most bloom- 
ing of the beautiful, he now beheld as she really was—a 
hopeless wretch in the very prime of life and expectation! 

She held a picture in her hand, which he soon saw 
was a picture of himself; and she was so engrossed in 
contemplating it, that he approached her unobserved. 

“ This, at least looks kindly on me,” she said, kissing 
it as she spoke; “ my errors have not changed that.” 

Lord Henry, on hearing these words, felt assured that 
the supposed loss of his affection was indeed the cause 
of her sorrow ; and in his emotion he moved his hand to 
his eyes so rapidly that Louisa heard a noise, and said, 
without turning her head, « Is it you, Ellis? Take away 
my breakfast; I can’t eat it.” ‘Then, hastily concealing 
the picture in her bosom, she leaned her arm on the table, 
and sat (tears stealing down her cheeks) the image of 
silent wo. 

After some minutes, thinking herself alone, she sud- 
denly arose, and exclaimed, “ Yes, Algernon, this state 
of misery cannot last long; and when I am in my grave, 
you shall know the deep sorrow and true penitence of 
my heart; and that, at least, though I had madly for- 
feited my right to your tenderness, I could not endure 
the loss of it, and live!” As she said this, she turned 
round and beheld her husband; and would have fallen, 
overcome with surprise and emotion, had he not caught 
her in his arms. 

“ Louisa!” cried he, fondly clasping her faded form 
to his bosom, “ your probation and my misery are, from 
this moment, over; and let them, if possible, be for ever 
forgotten !” 

A few hours after, Lord N , having resolved to 
insist on Louisa’s removing to his house, being con- 
vinced that Lord Henry, though why he knew not, was 


} 








unworthy of his daughter, arrived at the door with his 


traveling equipage, to put his intentions in execution. 
As he drew near the dressing room he heard the 
sound of music, and sighed when he recollected how 


very mournful the air was which she had been playing 


when he visited her before. “ Ah, poor thing! there she 
is at that mournful work again!” thought Lord N . 





But as he came nearer he heard a lively Italian song,| 
and was convinced it could not be Louisa singing. | 


That song was however immediately succeeded by one 
written and composed by her, and greatly admired by 
Lord Henry in his days of courtship. ‘The song was as 
follows : 


Why bid my trembling lips explain 

The faithful love in which I pine? 

Oh! ask not words, for words were vain, 
But read my eyes when fixt on thine. 
Yet, should this timid, conscious eye, 
Bent on the earth, refuse to speak— 
Then, Henry, mark when thou art nigh 
The tell-tale blush that paints my cheek. 





«This is very strange,” thought Lord N ; “but 
now I am sure it is Louisa singing; and as soon as the 


song was ended, the wondering and impatient old man 


threw open the door, and saw his daughter at the instru- 


ment, and Lord Henry sitting by her, his arm fondly 
encircling her waist; while the delighted Lady Anne 
contemplated in glad silence the happy change which 
she had helped to effect. 

They rose at his entrance; and while he stood mo- 


tionless with surprise at the door, they eagerly ap- 


proached him, and Lord Henry begged him once more 
to bless their union. 

«“ You are strange people,” cried the peer, brushing a 
tear from his eye. 
lows, they may go home again,” 

«“ No—let them stay where they are,” replied Lord 
Henry. 

“ How! do you know that I am come to run away 
with your wife ?” 

“Yes, and so you shall—en condition that you run 
away with me too. We will all escape, for a short time, 
to the comfort of rural retirement. Louisa wants coun- 
try air and a little nursing, and I am to be head nurse. 


“John, (to the footman,) tell my fel- 


My lord, your daughter and I have both been to blame, 
and—” 

“ O no, no, no, believe him not,” cried Louisa throw- 
ing herself into his arms; “I only have been in fault.” 

“ May be so,” interrupted Lord N——, with a degree 
of parental pique in his manner; “ but whatever may 
have been your fault, I would not change my daughter 
for any other daughter in Christendom !” 

“ Nor I my wife,” exclaimed Lord Henry. 

“ Give me your hand,” said Lord N , softened by 
this speech, “ and be assured that I would not exchange 
the honour of calling Lord Henry Algeinon son-in-law, 
for that of being father to any duke in Europe—only, I 
repeat it, you are strange people. Yesterday, there was 
Louisa whining out a melancholy ditty as long, and as 
dismal], as I found your face, Lord Henry; and to-day I 
find her caroling merry and tender strains by the side of 
her husband, who is smirking like an old maid on an 
offer of marriage. Such changes! They prove that—” 

‘, That life is an April day,” observed Lady Anne, 
“ alternate rain and sunshine.” 

“ The married life more especially,” interrupted Lord 
N—. 

« Perhaps so,” said Lady Anne. “ And at last comes 
the dreadful moment of eternal separation! Oh! wise 
have that couple been, who have made preparations of 
fortitude against that hour, by having lived together in 
such a manner that the pang of parting is not rendered 
more keen by remorse; and by the dreadful conscious- 
ness, that, to the lost partner of their existence, life has 
been often rendered burthensome by foolish contradic- 
tions, unkind refusals, and mortifying and _ irritating 
language. "Tis sweet, ‘tis consoling,” continued Lady 
Anne, no unpleasing tear stealing down her cheek as she 
spoke, “to reflect, that, as far as it was in our power, 
the lost sharer of our heart knew no cares that we could 
prevent, and no happinsss that we did not endeavour to 
increase.” 

“We will live so in future, Louisa,” cried Lord 
| Henry, “that when we die—” 

«“Pshaw!” cried Lord N——, “you should never 
talk of dying before an old man ; come, let us be off for 
the country, and give all dismals to the air!” 

They obeyed; and the cares then banished, the errors 
then repented of, never returned to molest them again; 
nor was Lord N deceived, when, at any subsequent 

period of his life, he repeated his declaration, “that 
|Lord and Lady Henry were the happiest couple in 
Christendom, and a pattern for all married people !” 





| 
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Our tradition this month is from an humbler pen than 
that which furnished our former sketch, and relates to a 
widely different subject. Yet we give it without scruple. 
It is extracted from the journal of an officer, likewise 
dead, who saw much service in his day, and kept a re- 
cord of it. We need scarcely add that Champe’s story 
is given, as far as we can judge, in his own words, He 
seems to have been an educated person ; and his preju- 
dices, though here and there somewhat coarsely express- 
ed, are very natural. But our readers shall judge for 
themselves. 

Every one acquainted with the characteristic distine- 
tions between wars strictly civil and those which one 
nation wages with another, is aware that desertions oc- 
cur much more frequently in the former than in the lat- 
ter. Neither is it a hard matter to account for the fact. 
Though we speak of civil wars as of wars of principle, 
no one can be ignorant that, comparatively, few of the 
combatants are, on either side, actuated by any such mo- 
tive. The chiefs or leaders may sometimes be sincere ; 
they may have taken the field under a strong sense of 
moral obligation—and a strong sense of moral obliga- 
tion will enable men to bear up against a thousand in- 
conveniences; but the great body of their followers fol- 
low either from a sense of personal regard towards those 
under whose banners they have enlisted, or—and this is 
much more frequently the case—for hire. Now, where 
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there is no difference of language to affect them, no dread 
of perpetual exile to hold them back, but a knowledge 
that, whether with one army or another, they are still at 
home and among their countrymen, it cannot excite sur- 
prise if the uneducated soldiers should permit a feeling 
of wrong, real or imaginary, or the temptation of in- 
creased pay and better allowances, to draw them at any 
moment away from their duty. I believe, therefore, that 
every where, when a collision of parties in a state has 
taken place, treasons will be seen to have abounded ; and 
no one can doubt that they will continue so to do till 
human nature shall have become altogether different 
from what it is. 

The war of American independence, though waged 
in a remote part of the globe, was, in some sense, a civil 
war. It was therefore marked, at every stage, by nu- 
merous instances of desertion—of desertion which oc- 
curred, however, much more frequently among the Ame- 
ricans than among their opponents. Our colonial war- 
riors did, indeed, occasionally give us the slip ;—they 
were at home—most of them had relatives, all had 
friends, in the ranks of the opposite party; and hence, 
as often as caprice or discontent got the better of them, 
they walked away without scruple. But while the na- 
tive Englishman stood by his colours patiently and gal- 
lantly to the last, of Americans so many came in, that 
it was sometimes a matter of perplexity how to dispose 
of them. 
one of these, collected from his own statements, and 
confirmed from other sources, seems to be worthy of re- 
cord, and I therefore give it a place in my journal. 

During the summer of 1780, when, in spite of the 
failure of Burgoyne’s expedition, hopes were still enter- 
tained of a successful termination to the struggle, it was 
customary for certain galleys and other armed vessels to 
keep guard in the North River, as far from the outworks 
of New York as Elizabeth Town Point in one direction, 
and King’s Bridge in another. It chanced on a certain 
day in September (I think it was the twenty-fifth or 
twenty-sixth) that two of these lay at single anchor 
about four or five miles from the village of Bergen. They 
had been stationed there ever since the sad news of An- 
dré’s capture reached us, whether with the view of facili- 
tating his chances of escape, if such should occur, or as 
a point of communication for the conveyance of intelli- 
gence, I know not, but in either case without having 
achieved any important service, when, on the morning 
of the day just specified, an event befel which relieved 
their crews for the moment from the tedium of a profit- 
less watch. It might be about nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing when the look-out seamen called the attention of one 
of the commanders to what was passing on shore. The 
latter turned his glass in the direction specified, and be- 
held, coming from Bergen, a single horseman, who rode 
as if for life and death, and directed his face towards the 
river. He was dressed in the well-known uniform of 
Lee’s Legion—one of the best equipped and most effi- 
cient corps in the American service,—and his valise be- 
ing strapped at the croup of the saddle, and his sword 
hung at his side, it was evident that some cause more 
urgent than caprice drove him on. When first disco- 
vered, he was in the act of rounding a corner in the 
wood, so as to enter upon a broad and straight road that 
had been cut through its centre, which leading directly 
to the water’s edge, or rather to the edge of a reedy 
swamp which at this particular part girdled in the Hud- 
son, then branched off to the right and left, and follow- 

ed, both upwards and downwards, the tortuosities of the 
stream. 

The horseman rode furiously till he had left the cor- 

ner of the wood about three hundred yards behind, when 
he suddenly pulled up; he then unbuckled his valise, 
and strapped it across his shoulders ; unslung his sword, 
drew out the weapon, and cast the scabbard and belt 
from him; and turning from time to time an anxious 
glance to the rear, seemed to brace himself, as it were, 
or some desperate hazard. Nor did many minutes elapse 
ere the cause of this apparent anxicty became manifest : 
his preparations were as yet incomplete when a party of 
dragoons, perhaps twelve or fourteen in number, made 
their appearance rounding the same angle from which 
he had emerged. They were too far distant to permit 


the sound of their voices to be heard; but nothing could 
be more remarkable than the effect produced on all par- 


did not hesitate to plunge into the river and to strike out 


soon picked up the swimmer, and he was conveyed safely 


The following history of the adventures of] mediately sent forward in a row-boat, under a proper 


his spurs into the flanks of his charger, and set off again 
at the top of his speed. The troopers pressed their ani- 
mals to increased exertion; and the latter being, as it 
seemed, more fresh than the former, the distance between 
them was certainly not increased; on the contrary, they 
gained upon him so fast, that when at length he reached 
the margin of the swamp, not more than sixty or seventy 
yards divided them. 

And now the seamen, who had watched the proceed- 
ing with feelings not unlike those which are experienced 
by the spectators of a coursing match, found themselves 
called upon to play a part in the strange drama. For 
the fugitive threw himself from his saddle, rushed into 
the morass, and shouting aloud for help, made at once 
for the water’s edge; dressed as he was, moreover, he 


lustily towards the anchorage. In a word, he was a de- 
serter; and, as both policy and justice required, it be- 
came necessary to afford to him every facility of escape. 
Accordingly, both vessels opened a fire of grape upon 
the dragoons; a boat was pushed off likewise, which 


on board of the nearest of the galleys. Having given 
his name, and assigned the common reason for conduct 
such as his—namely, that he had been ill-treated by his 
officers, and was weary of so bad a service—he expressed 
a wish to be passed on to New York; and he was im- 


escort, with a letter from the captain testifying to the 
manner of his arrival. 
There were many circumstances which concurred at 
this time to give to every individual instance of deser- 
tion more than its common interest in the eyes of the 
commander-in-chief. In the first place, his correspond- 
ence with General Arnold had led him, for some time, 
to believe that much dissatisfaction prevailed in Wash- 
ington’s army. In the next place, the failure of Arnold’s 
plot, and the arrest of poor André, rendered him pecu- 
liarly sensitive, and induced him to listen with credulous 
anxiety to every tale or rumour which might so much as 
seem to confirm hopes that had in reality no foundation. 
Each fugitive was, in consequence, conducted to head- 
quarters, where he was closely interrogated as to the 
dispositions of the enemy’s troops, and, above all, con- 
cerning the tempers of certain officers, of whose fidelity 
to the republican cause our chiefs had learned to think 
lightly. Among others the new comer was honoured 
with a private interview, during which he underwent a 
long and rigid examination, though of the particulars of 
that examination I knew at the moment nothing more 
than its result was highly favourable to the deserter ; for 
the general spoke of him publicly as an intelligent and 
prudent person, and made no secret of his wish to en- 
list talent so valuable in the military service of his sove- 
reign. For a while the stranger resisted this proposition : 
he professed to be tired of war, and reminded Sir Henry, 
not unfairly, that from the moment he assumed the king’s 
uniform, he put a halter about his own neck. But the 
importunities of those in power at length prevailed ; and 
he consented to accept the same rank in the royal army 
which he had borne in the army of the States. He was 
accordingly attached to a corps, of which Arnold took 
the command, composed exclusively of native Ameri- 
cans, most of whom had deserted; and being strongly 
recommended to Arnold himself, as well by his own per- 
sonal demeanour as by the commander-in-chief, he be- 
came a sort of orderly-sergeant in that oflicer’s family. 
Time passed, and the melancholy news arrived that 
neither entreaties nor threats of retaliation, nor offers of 
exchange, had availed to save the life of the gallant 
André. He died a traitor’s death, by a law too severe, 
even in extreme cases, and unquestionably carried far 
beyond its legitimate interpretation in his. There was 
a general lamentation throughout the ranks, mingled with 
an eager longing for revenge, in which no man appeared 
more earnestly to participate than General Arnold; and 
partly with a view of indulging the humour, partly to 
effect a diyersion in favour of Lord Cornwallis, then 
actively engaged in the Carolinas, it was determined to 
send his legion, together with one or two battalions of 
regulars, on an expedition into Virginia, ‘This resolu- 
tion, which was come to at a late hour in the evening, 
was announced early next morning in general orders ; 
and the order itself was obeyed with such remarkable 


having been afforded for making any preparations what" 
ever. 


Yet the transports continued at their moorings 
many days; nor was it till late in October that the corps 
made good its landing, and opened a brief and profitless 
campaign on the shores of the Chesapeake. 
Fortune so ordered it that there was given to me, then 
a very young man, a company in Arnold’s legion, and 
that the deserter, John Champe, was attached to it. I 
found him to be, as others had represented, a remarkably 
intelligent person. At first, indeed, he proved singularly 
grave and taciturn—nay, his manner appeared at times 
to indicate so much of moroseness and ill-humour, that I 
could not avoid harbouring a latent suspicion that he 
already repented of the step which he had taken, But 
having been forewarned of the reluctance which accom- 
panied his enlistment, I took no notice of this humour ; 
and as I treated him throughout as kindly as circam- 
stances would allow, I flattered myself that I had at last 
succeeded in gaining his confidence. It is true that of 
cheerfulness he never exhibited a symptom. His cast 
of features and dark and saturnine complexion seemed to 
mark him as a man naturally thoughtful, perhaps design- 
ing. Yet he was a good soldier, in his outward appear- 
ance at least; and I put full confidence in the statements 
of those who assured me that the contents of the volume 
would be found correspondent with its binding. How 
far my expectations had or had not been well founded, an 
opportunity of determining was never afforded, inasmuch 
as the second night after the disembarkation, Sergeant 
Champe disappeared. He was sought for far and near ; 
his arms were found, and his knapsack, neither had any 
one seen him quit the lines; but he himself was gone; 
and never again, during the remainder of the war, was 
so much as a trace of him discovered. 
At last the peace came ; and I, who had formed a con- 
nection with a respectable republican family in Virginia, 
received permission to remain in the country after my 
regiment quitted it, for the purpose of settling my affairs, 
I was journeying for this purpose through Loudon 
county, attended by a single servant, on horseback, when, 
towards the close of a summer’s day, I found myself un- 
expectedly brought to a stand-still by the occurrence of 
three roads leading towards three different points of the 
compass. As there was no board or sign-post erected 
for the guidance of travellers, I felt, as a stranger so cir- 
cumstanced is apt to do, a good deal puzzled, I looked 
to the heavens, but did not succeed in ascertaining, by 
any sign afforded there, in which direction I ought to 
turn ; so, after hesitating for some time, I struck into one 
of the paths which appeared to be somewhat more invit- 
ing than the rest, and followed it for a while, if not 
without misgivings, at all events in good hope that I had 
done right. But the road began by degrees to twist and 
turn ; it carried me deep into the heart of the forest, and 
as the night was coming on, with every appearance of a 
thunder storm, I began to grow impatient and uneasy. 
I pressed my jaded beast into a trot, but had made very 
little progress when darkness closed in—darkness so 
dense that to discern objects at a yard’s distance was im- 
possible. What was now to be done? Even if I should 
endeavour to retrace my steps, I did not know where 
shelter was to be found. I might again take a wrong 
turn; and even if I did not, I perfectly recoilected that 
many miles of way must be traversed ere I should reach 
a human habitation. If I went on I might get bewil- 
dered amid the savannah, or drowned in a morass; if I 
stood still, 1 must make up my mind to a thorough soak- 
ing, without being able to appease my own hunger, or 
that of my over-wrought animals. In this emergency I 
did, what most men probably would have done, I calle‘ 
my servant to council; and, after brief deliberation, it 
was determined that our case was desperatey and that 
we had better brave evils of which we kne ¢ extent, 
than flounder on at random into others, 4 

Having arrived at this sage conclusion, we alighted, 


a huge tree, we sat down with our backs against its stem. 
No conversation passed between us, for each was sulli- 
ciently occupied with his own thoughts, till a wild moan- 
ing—the sure prelude of a storm—struck painfully upon 
our ears. The ancient pines, too, began to wave and 
creak, and a few drops of rain fell heavily, rattling among 
the foliage like hail-stones; then came a distant grow!l- 
ing of thunder; and Jast of all a flash, which illuminated 








ties by so sudden a recognition. 


The fugitive plunged 


promptitude that the men went on board without time 


the woods far and wide, succeéded immediately by a 





and fastening our beasts by their halters to the bough of 
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burst so sharp and so loud as to resemble rather a platoon 
of musketry than any other sound in nature. It caused 
us both to start upon our legs; but though we looked 
round in the full expectation of perceiving some portion 
of the forest on fire, we were deceived: the bolt had 
fallen harmlessly, and darkness again overspread the 
scene as with a curtain. 

« That was an awful blaze, your honour,” said my 
man; “the devil the likes of it did I ever see afore—and 
see, there’s another!” And another, and another, sure 
enough there came ; while the rain, which had hitherto 
fallen scantily, began to descend as if from buckets. In 


five minutes the screen of foliage was pierced; in half} In due time our host returned, and the first glance which I 


that space we were thoroughly saturated, while our poor 
horses stood trembling and snorting as flash succeeded 
flash with a rapidity which set all calculation at defiance. 

While the storm thus raged, I chanced, in search 
perhaps of a denser screen, though altogether uncon- 
sciously at the moment, to turn round. I had scarcely 
done so, when I beheld, by the light of the storm, an 
opening in the forest, at the extremity of which stood a 
house, surrounded, as it appeared to me, by a patch of 
cultivated ground. I immediately made my man aware 
of the discovery, who turned his eyes also in the same 
direction; and as we were not long left without light 
enough to direct our research, hope was soon converted 
into certainty. We were indeed near to some human 
dwelling ; and the circumstances of our case were a great 
deal too pressing to permit any momentary hesitation as 
to the course which it behoved us to follow. Each un- 
tied his horse, and with halter in hand we began to move 
cautiously in the direction which promised to conduct us 
toa place of shelter. But we had not proceeded far, ere 
a new and more startling obstacle presented itself: we 
found that there was a deep ravine in front, while a roar 
of waters, heard at every pause in the sounding of the 
thunder, indicated that it was traversed by a river doubt- 
less of no inconsiderable force. Still, when men are 
caught, as we then were, by bad weather in a dark night, 
even real dangers do not easily hold them back from ex- 
ertion. After advancing, therefore, as far as it appeared 
prudent to do, amid a tangled underwood and down a 
steep descent, I gave my horse, as well as his own, to the 
care of the servant, and directing him to remain station- 
ary, I set out alone, in the hope of discovering some 
means of passing the gulf. 

Though I had no other light to guide my steps than 
that which the storm afforded, happily for me, the flashes 
continued still so frequent, that I experienced very little 
difficulty in continuing my progress. I reached the 
margin of the stream in safety, and found that though in 
dry weather it might be, and doubtless it was, a mere 
rivulet, the rains had already swollen it to a formidable 
torrent. Its channel, likewise, was rocky and precipitous ; 
nevertheless, as if fate had determined to befriend me, I 
found that, not far from the spot on which I stood, it was 
traversed by a rude bridge. I made towards it, the light- 
ning being my lamp; and committing myself on hands 
and knees to the protection of a good Providence, I 
erawled over the plank in security. All the rest was 
easy. Making the opposite bank, I found myself in an 
open field, having a log-house with some rude out-build- 
ings clustered about it; and as the inmates were yet 
moving, my cries soon attracted their notice, and they 
hastened to render every assistance in their power. Ina 
moment lights were glancing from their windows. ‘The 
door was unclosed, and a man hurrying out with a torch 
in each hand, requested me to lead in the direction of the 
spot where I had left my horses. I took one of the flam- 
beaus, and as the storm was by this time considerably 
abated, we had soon the satisfaction to ascertain that the 
shouts with which we strove to attract my servant’s no- 
tice, were answered. Immediately my new acquaintance 
crossed the bridge, and in less than half an hour, he, and 
the creatures to whose rescue he had hastened, arrived 
wet and weary, but uninjured, at what I may now be 
permitted to call my own side of the stream. 

If the exertions of the stranger had been worthy of 
praise in thus delivering two way-worn travellers from 
the difficulties of their situation, his hospitality, now that 
danger was past, fully corresponded with them. He 
would not permit either master or man to think of their 
horses, but insisting that we should enter the house, where 
fire and changes of apparel awaited us, he himself Jed the 


them with forage. It would have been affectation of the 
worst kind to dispute his pleasure in this instance, so I 
readily sought the shelter of his roof, to which a comely 
dame bade me welcome, and busied herself in preventing 
my wishes. My drenched uniform was exchanged for v 
suit of my host’s apparel; my servant was accommodated 
in the same manner, and we soon afterwards found our- 


which our hostess assiduously laid out a well-stocked sup- 
per table. I need not say that all this was in the highest 
degree comfortable. Yet I was not destined to sitdown to 
supper without discovering still greater cause for wonder. 


cast towards him, satisfied me that he was no stranger. 
The second set every thing like doubt to rest. Sergeant 
Champe stood before me, the same in complexion, in fea- 
ture, though somewhat less thoughtful in the expression of 
his eye, as when he first joined my company in New 
York. 

I cannot say that my sensations on recognising my ci- 
devant sergeant were altogether agreeable. ‘The mysteri- 
ous manner in which he both came and went, the success 
with which he had thrown a veil over his own movements, 
and the recollection that I was the guest of a man who 
probably entertained no sense of honour, either public or 
private, excited in me a vague and undefined alarm, which 
I found it impossible on the instant to conceal. I started, 
and the movement was not lost upon Champe. He ex- 
amined my face closely ; and alight appearing to burst in 
all at once upon his memory, he ran forward towards 
the spot where I sat. 

«“ Welcome, welcome, Captain Cameron,” said he, “a 
thousand times welcome to my roof; you behaved well 
to me while I was under your command, and deserve 
more of hospitality than I possess the power to offer; but 
what I do possess is very much at your service, and 
heartily glad am I that accident should have thus brought 
us together again. You have doubtless looked upon me 
as a twofold traitor, and I cannot blame you if you have. 
Yet I should wish to stand well in your estimation, too; 
and therefore I will, if you please, give a faithful narra- 
tive of the causes which led both to my arrival in New 
York, and to my abandonment of the British army on the 
shores of the Chesapeake. But I will not enter upon the 
subject now. You are tired with your day’s travel: you 
stand in need of food and rest. Eat and drink, I pray 
you, and sleep soundly ; and to-morrow, if you are so 
disposed, I will try to put my own character straight in 
the estimation of the only British officer of whose good 
opinion I am covetous.” 

There was so much frankness and apparent sincerity 
in this, that I could not resist it, so I sat down to supper 
with a mind perfectly at ease ; and having eaten heartily, 
I soon afterwards retired to rest, on a clean pallet, which 
was spread for me on the floor, Sleep was not slow in 
visiting my eyelids: nor did I awake until long after 
the sun had risen on the morrow, and the hardy and ac- 
tive settlers, to whose kindness I was indebted, had gone 
through a considerable portion of their day’s labour. 

I found my host next morning the same open, candid, 
and hospitable man that he had shown himself on first 
recognising me. He made no allusion, indeed, during 
breakfast, to what had fallen from him over night; but 
when he heard me talk of getting my horses ready, he 
begged to have a few minutes’ conversation with me. His 
wife, for such my hostess was, immediately withdrew, 
under the pretext of attending to her household affairs, 
upon which he took a seat beside me, and began :— 

“TI trust you will believe me when I say, that nothing 
can be a matter of more perfect indifference to me than 
the estimation in which I may be held by the individuals 
composing Arnold’s Legion; for the whole of whom, 
from their commanding officer downwards, I entertain 


selves seated beside a blazing fire of wood, by the light of 





taches to that character, and exposed to all the dangers 
which attend the career of one who has once betrayed a 
trust which he had sworn to hold sacred. Sir, I was no 
deserter. Mine was a deed—unusual, I allow, and most 
suspicious in its colouring ; but performed not only with 
the sanction of General Washington, but at his positive 
desire. Listen, and I will tell you all. 

“ You will be at no loss to imagine that the discovery of 
Arnold’s treason, accompanied as it was by the seizure of 
one of the partners in his crime, created a great sensa- 
tion throughout our army. So deep, indeed, was the 
feeling of disquiet and distrust, that no man seemed to 
be aware on whom reliance might be placed; that no 
man would have ventured to become surety for the faith 
of his own brother. That the general shared in this un- 
easiness all ranks acknowledged, but the extent to which 
the feeling on his part was carried, remained a secret to 
all, till to me, and to me alone, it was communicated. I 
will tell you how this befel, at least how I myself came 
to be honoured with Washington’s confidence. 

“While Arnold and your commander-in-chief were 
carrying on their infamous correspondence, our army, 
under the temporary orders of General Greene, occupied 
a position, as you doubtless recollect, in the vicinity of 
Tappan. Lee’s Legion, of which I was the sergeant- 
major, held the outposts; and I think you will allow 
that a corps better qualified to perform such service has 
rarely been embodied. Well, I had gone through the 
ordinary routine of my business ; I had ascertained that 
the guards were planted—that the patroles were told off, 
and that the horses and accoutrements of the men not 
immediately on duty were in order; when, about nine 
o’clock one night, I received a message from Major Lee, 
that he desired to see me on particular business, I re- 
paired to his quarters without delay, and found him 
evidently labouring under a considerable degree of ex- 
citement. He was walking up and down the apartment 
with a short and irregular step, and he no sooner caught 
the sound of my foot within the threshold, than he de- 
sired me, without stopping, to bolt the door, I did so, 
and then he turned towards me. 

««Champe,’ said he, ‘ you scarcely need that I should 
tell you, that if there be a man in my legion, in whom, 
more than all the rest, I am disposed to place reli- 
ance, it is yourself. I have watched you ever since you 
joined the corps. I have found you uniformly brave, dis- 
creet, orderly, sagacious, full of ambition, yet of ambition 
of the most legitimate kind, and I know that you feel 
yourself to be on the high road to promotion. I am 
going to put all your good qualities to the test; and I 
ask from you no pledges to secrecy, because I am confi- 
dent that none such are needed.’ 

«“ What reply could I make to such an address? I 
merely bowed, thanked my officer, and assured him that 
whatever man could do for him, or for America, I would 
at least attempt. 

«« Aye,’ continued he, ‘I knew all that. If I desire 
you to storm a battery of cannon, you will do it, even if 
you go alone. If I say to you that your country requires 
you to undergo all manner of hardships, you will endure 
them. But the business on which I am about to employ 
you is different from both of these. Champe, you must 
desert—you must go over to the enemy.’ 

“T started, as well I might, but before I could inter- 
pose a word, he went on— Hear me out, and then say 
whether you are willing to accomplish the wishes of the 
commander-in-chief or not. For I tell you, in the outset, 
that I am but a medium of communication between 
Washington and yourself; and you know, as well as I, 
that Washington is incapable of requiring at any man's 
hands services which shall so much as appear to imply a 
dereliction of honour. 

« «You are aware, of course, of the distressing con- 





the most sovereign contempt. But you are a Briton born. 
I found you to be an honourable and a right-minded man ; 
and though I believe that you erred in drawing your| 
sword against the liberties of America, I still respect you 

so much, that I would not willingly rank as a traitor in 

your cyes. I have therefore resolved to tell you a tale, 

which I should not think it worth while to tell to any 

other man, unless I knew him to be a genuine American 

in all his principles and feelings. 

«“ You remember under what circumstances it was that 

I arrived at New York. I came to you as a deserter; 





jaded animals to a shed, rubbed them down, and provided | 





bearing on my name the full load of obloquy which at- 


sequences of Arnold’s treason—of the anxiety and mis- 
givings which it has occasioned throughout the army ; 
and of the peril into which it has brought the life of the 
English Major André. You cannot, however, know, 
till I inform you, how the general is affected by it. I 
have had with him to-day a long and deeply interesting 
interview, in which he showed me some letters from 

and of New York, both of whom re- 
present the plot as widely extended, and both unite in 
accusing General , of all men living, of a parti- 
cipation in it. Now, Washington’s confidence in Gene- 
ral ———— has been heretofore unbounded. If any thing 
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be due, moreover, to the universal consent of all ranks, 
General ———— deserves that confidence; yet so tho- 
roughly has it been shaken by the treachery of Arnold, 
that he can no longer experience a moment’s repose. 
This he told me with a flushed check, and a choking 
voice; and he added, that to clear up his doubts, it was 
necessary that some trusty person should pass to New 
York, should hold verbal intercourse with his inform- 
ants, and sift the whole affair to the bottom. But he 
does not intend that the services of his agent shall end 
here. If Arnold could be seized and brought back to 
camp, not only might André’s life be saved, but there 
would be effected such an example, as would for ever 
deter all American officers from playing, under any cir- 
cumstances, the part of traitors. Having thus opened 
his plans, he did me again the honour to say, that he 
was sure I could find among my gallant fellows the very 
person of whose services he stood in need. I felt highly 
flattered by such an announcement, and I did not for one 
moment hesitate as to my answer. I accepted the pro- 
posal, and, Champe, I named you as the man. Are you 
ready to earn immortal honour for yourself and your 
fellow-soldiers, and to do the most important services to 
your country, by carrying through this delicate and ha- 
zardous scheme for your general ?” 

« You and J, captain, have not seen a great deal of one 
another, yet you will, perhaps, believe me when I say 
that there are not many men who hold bodily danger 
more lightly than the individual who now addresses you. 
Of ambition, likewise, I admit that I always had my 
share; I strove hard for a commission, and I was pretty 
sure that, on the first vacancy, I should get one. It was 
not, therefore, from any disinclination to face the hazards 
of the exploit that I felt reluctant to accede to this pro- 
posal. But the idea of desertion—of committing, or 
seeming to commi!, an act which must necessarily throw 
down the whole fabric of an honourable name, which I 
had so long laboured to erect—that did, indeed, startle 
me. I thanked the major for the good opinion which he 
entertained of me—TI repeated my readiness to attempt 
any thing which should not imply disgrace—but I beg- 
ged respectfully to decline a service, the very first act in 
obedience to which must place me in a light the most 
distressing to my own feelings, and the most odious to 
others. I could not even feign to be a traitor, The 
major, however, had made up his mind that I, and I 
alone, should carry through this business. He pointed 
out that even desertion, perpetrated at the request of the 
general-in-chief, was not disgraceful—that if it did bring 
on the head of an individual temporary shame, the mind 
capable of reflection would not balance between the ac- 
complishment of a great public good and the endurance 
of a slight personal evil; and that the cloud, however 
dark for the moment, would make the contrast the more 
striking, when the truth came to be disclosed, and a full 
burst of glory should follow. But I own to you that the 
argument which weighed most with me, was his appeal 
to my ‘esprit du corps.’ What will our comrades say, 
after this gallant exploit shall have been performed, when 
they come to be told, that it was proposed to one of their 
own number, and by him rejected? I could not hold out 
against this consideration—so I told the major, that, re- 
lying on his honour to see my fame vindicated in the 
event of any untoward accident befalling to myself, I 
would give myself up to his guidance, and obey such 
instructions as he might furnish. These were soon ex- 
plained. I was directed to wait upon and 
with letters which were handed to me: I was cautioned 
not to let the one know that the other had any commu- 
nication with our camp: and, above all, I was told that 
no personal injury should be done to Arnold, inasmuch 
as it was his capture, not his life, that was sought. < If, 
therefore,’ continued the major, ‘you find that you can- 
not seize him unhurt, do not seize him at all; and if the 
choice be between his escape and his slaughter, let him 
go. To kill him would give the enemy an excuse for 
alleging all sorts of falsehoods against us. But if you 
ean bring him alive to head-quarters, so that he may be 
tried by a court-martial, and publicly executed, you will 
at once further the ends of justice on an atrocious trai- 
tor, and strike a salutary terror into the minds of his as- 





sociates.’ 

«“ Being thus forewarned as to the course which it be- 
hoved me to follow, [ proceeded to arrange with the ma- 
jor the best mode of carrying his device into operation. 











No written document could be given for the purpose of 
forwarding my progress beyond our lines, because such 
a procedure would unavoidably come to the enemy’s 
knowledge, and defeat the whole project. Neither was 
it possible to remove out of the way any portion of the 
numerous posts and patroles that lay between the quar- 
ters of our cavalry and the neutral ground. ‘There seem- 
ed nothing, therefore, but to dare the worst, and putting 
myself under the guidance of fortune, to act as if | 
really were a deserter from the cause which I had consci- 
entiously espoused. All that Major Lee could undertake 
amounted to this—that in case my absence should be 
discovered before morning, he would delay pursuit as 
long as possible. his was the more important, because 
it would be necessary for me to take a tortuous course, 
and to proceed with extreme caution in the dark: yet 
even this depended so much on accident, that to effect it 
might lie beyond his reach. Nevertheless, I had nothing 
better to rely upon ; so setting our watches together (and 
it was then near eleven o’cluck), and receiving from him 
three guineas to defray immediate expenses, | went forth 
to undertake an enterprise in every sense more hazard- 
ous than any on which I had previously been employed, 

“Having reached the camp, I proceeded without a 
moment’s delay to roll up my cloak, to pack my valise, 
thrusting into it the orderly-book, and to strap both upon 
my horse; after which I buckled on my sword and 
mounted, I passed through the lines unnoticed ; but 
had not proceeded half a mile beyond them, when a 
mounted patrol, advancing by a cross-road, observed me, 
and challenged. I made no reply—but plunging the 
rowels into my horse’s flanks, I galloped forwards. The 


patrol did not follow far, yet I felt that my chances of 


concealment were over, and that not all the major’s 
management could long hinder a pursuit from being in- 
stituted. I rode on, therefore, full of anxiety and alarm ; 
for which, as the event proved, there was good reason. 
For the patrol which met me was composed of a party 
of Lee’s regiment; and the captain of the day lost no 
time in reporting to Major Lee, in person, all that had 
befallen. I have since learned all that passed, so I can 
inform you of it. 

* Lee had retired to bed as soon as I quitted him, and 
strove to sleep; but his efforts availed him nothing. A 


generous and high-minded soldier, he could not think of 


the dangers to which he had exposed a comrade without 
horror; and I may say, without vanity, that there was 
not a man in the legion whom he more respected than 
myself. He tossed about, therefore, restless and un- 
comfortable ; and was conjuring up all sorts of direful 
images, when some one rapped loudly at his door, as 
if earnest for immediate admission. Lee’s heart sank 
within him as he desired the applicant to enter—and 
when he heard the officer state, in a hurried and excited 
tone, that a dragoon had been met near the lines, who 
put spurs to his horse when challenged, and escaped— 
a conviction of the truth came fearfully over him. Yet 
he retained his self-possession—and desiring to protract 
the interval of pursuit as long as possible, he affected to 
be very sleepy, and instead of noticing the communica- 
tion that had just been made, complained of being dis- 
turbed. The captain of the day now repeated his report 
in more pressing language than before, so that it became 
impossible to affect ignorance of his meaning. Another 
device was accordingly adopted. First, he began to put 
various questions—then he ridiculed the idea that any 
individual from the legion—a corps which, during the 
whole war, had lost but one man by desertion—would 
abandon his colours; and last of all, he desired the offi- 
cer to return to the camp, and by personal inspection 
of the horses to ascertain whether any were missing. 
By such maneeuvring as this a little time was gained, 
but it was only a little; for scarce half an hour had 
elapsed from the period of my quitting the lines, when 
Major Lee received the report of the captain of the day. 
The officer of the day, moreover, in his eagerness to vin- 
dicate the honour of the legion, made quick work with 
his inspection,—and soon returned to announce, that the 
name of the traitor was ascertained. He asserted that I 
was the man,—and that I had gone off with my arms, 
accoutrements, necessaries, and even with the orderly- 
book of the regiment. Again was Lee’s ingenuity taxed 
in order to spin out the interview. He would not be- 
lieve that I had deserted. I was, probably, gone off on 
some excursion of pleasure,—a grave offence, doubtless, 


and subversive of all discipline,—yet not without its ex- 
amples among the officers; and, entertaining as all 
did a high opinion of my honour, it would never do to 
act with such precipitation as to disgrace me in the eyes 
of my comrades, Still the matter ought to be looked to, 
and a party must be ordered for pursuit. This too was 
done,—and the major, desiring to inspect it in person, 
gave directions that it should muster in front of his 
quarters. ‘The men came,—but the officer in command 
was not the individual whom he desired to employ. He 
had another service in view for him ; he must, therefore, 
give up the charge to Cornet Middleton, a youth of a 
peculiarly humane temper, and hence more likely than 
most to deal gently with the fugitive, should he be over- 
taken. Ten minutes more were thus gained; at the 
conclusion of which Middleton made his appearance, 
when written instructions were handed to him, signed, 
as the custom of our army required, by the major him- 
self. ‘These required him to follow—as far as a regard 
to his own safety would permit—a deserter who was 
supposed to have gone off in the direction of Paulus’ 
Hook ; to bring him back alive that he might suffer in 
the presence of his comrades: but in the event of his 
offering resistance, or making any effort to escape after 
he shoul once be taken, to put him to death. The de- 
livery of this,—the verbal hints and cautions which the 
major judged it right to throw out,—the injunctions to 
take care of the horse and arms if recovered, and to 
guard well against surprise, sufficed to carry them 
through five minutes more,—so that on the whole I had 
a full hour, or perhaps an hour and a quarter’s start. 
But as if to counterbalance this very inadequate advan- 
tage, a shower of rain fell soon after I set out, just suffi- 
cient, and not more than sufficient, to make my horse 
leave a palpable track along the road. Now, as all our 
chargers were shod by the same farrier, and the shoes 
made after a peculiar pattern, a track once taken up 
could not, by those who were acquainted with it, be 
easily lost; and no set of fellows throughout the army 
knew better than Lee’s dragoons how to track both 
friend and foe by their foot prints. 

«“ Notwithstanding the conviction that the pursuers 
were already on my track, I was compelled, as soon as I 
shook off the patrol that had challenged, to resume a 
slow and cautious pace: not only because the whole 
country before me swarmed with bands of irregulars, but 
because I was every moment in danger of falling upon 
one or other of the posts which were established every 
night in front of the lines, and withdrawn in the morn- 
ing. 

«When day began to dawn, therefore, I was yet se- 
veral miles to the north of Bergen, and almost as far, by 
what is called the near cut, from a bridge by which the 
Hackinsac is traversed. A wide and open plain, more- 
over, was before me: and to crown all, there came down 
upon the morning air an indistinct clatter, as of horses 
moving at a brisk trot in the same direction as myself. 
I looked round: and sure enough, on the summit of an 
eminence which overhangs the Three Pigeons, I beheld 
a strong patrol of cavalry. ‘There was no possibility of 
mistaking their design: so I plunged the spurs into my 
horse, and dashing forward, took, at a venture, the road 
to Bergen. 

“T heard their shouts in pursuit, for scarce half a 
mile divided us: and in a still morning sounds extend 
far. I guessed, tuo, that these troopers, to whom every 
foot of the country was familiar, would not neglect the 
near cut to the bridge, yet I trusted in my own ingenuity 
to baffle them still, and never for an instant lost courage. 
Bergen I gained before they could recover the sight of 
me, which an intervening wood had cut off, and judging 
that nothing cquld serve my purpose so well as to throw 
them off my trail, I rode down one paved street and up 
another without hesitation. This done, I changed my 
route, and instead of keeping the road to Paulus’ Hook, 
I turned my face westward, and made for the Hudson. 
Of what followed you are aware. My horse, my scab+ 
bard, and belt, fell into the hands of the pursuers; I my- 
self escaped, and threw away my weapon only when I 
could no longer retain it in the water. 

«Of my arrival in New York, and of what first befel 
me there, it is unnecessary that I should say more, than 
that being conducted into the presence of your com- 
mander-in-chief, I was by him closely examined touching 








the condition and temper of the army which I had 
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AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. 








abandoned. Perfectly secure in the persuasion that the| heavens, there occurred twenty opportunities, of which, 
circumstances under which I came would shield me} had I been less anxious to accomplish my purpose, I 
from suspicion, I answered vaguely—for I could not! might have availed myself. But I permitted them to 
pass, or rather, felt myself unable to take advantage of 


endure the thought, even to myself, of doing otherwise 
—yet I contrived to make the general fancy that I had 


communicated to him highly important details, and that} trusty agents too often on the alert. 
You know, per-} to be. 


I was a person worthy of patronage. 
haps, how he urged me to enlist in your service; and 
how I evaded the proposition by pleading the dangers to 
which I should be exposed, in case any accident should 
afterwards throw me into the hands of my countrymen. 
The fact, however, was, that my plans were not yet 
sufficiently matured to warrant my taking such a step. 
Neither would I venture to take it without the sanction 
of my own chief; with whom, unless Major Lee had 
been deceived, I knew that means of communication lay 
open. I accordingly held out against his entreaties, and 
withdrew to the quarters which were assigned me. But 
I had other business in hand, and to that I gave my 
earnest attention. I waited upon Washington’s agents. 
I found them in every respect such as they had been 
represented to be; and I opened out to each exactly that 
portion of my scheme which I knew that he would be 
both able and willing to forward. Through one I ob- 
tained full and accurate information on the subject of 
the supposed treason of General , and great was 
my satisfaction at being able to report that the calumny 
had no foundation in truth. With the other I deliberated 
respecting the best means of securing Arnold. Yet I do 
not deny that when intelligence reached me, that André’s 
fate was fixed—that he had himself, by his manly decla- 
ration, defeated Washington’s device for protracting the 
trial—that the consequence was his condemnation, and 
within twenty-four hours his execution—one strong 
motive of exertion in the capture of Arnold died away. 
Nevertheless, the letters which I received from camp 
urged me to go on: and as I obtained, through the same 
channel, permission even to join the British army, should 
other measures fail to accomplish my purpose, I no 
longer hesitated to close with Sir Henry Clinton’s pro- 
posal. I accepted the rank of sergeant in Arnold’s legion 
of traitors, and became domesticated, as you know, in 
Arnold’s family. 

“If I were to attempt to make you feel any portion of 
the excitement under which I laboured during the period 
of my sojourn in New York, I should utterly waste my 
labour. My communications with the spies were neces- 
sarily frequent; yet they were carried on with a degree 
of secrecy and caution which not only prevented your 
people from obtaining any suspicion of them, but kept 
each man from coming to the knowledge that the other 
was in my confidence. Of the political and military in- 
formation which I forwarded to General Washington, it 
is needless to say much: it was so complete, tMat there 
scarcely occurred a conversation over Clinton’s dining- 
table—there never arrived nor departed a ship, a regiment, 
or an individual—there was never formed a plan, nor a 
plan abandoned—of which I did not contrive to obtain 
an accurate report, and to transmit it to head-quarters. 
But it was the project for seizing Arnold which most 
deeply engaged my attention. Several schemes were 
brought forward and rejected for that purpose ; till at last 
the following, which but for an accident must have suc- 
ceeded, was matured. 

“The house in which Arnold dwelt was situated, as 
you doubtless recollect, in one of the principal streets of 
the city, while its garden extended on one side, along an 
obscure lane, from which it was separated by a close 
wooden rail-fence. I found that every night before 
going to bed, Arnold was in the habit of visiting that 
garden, and I immediately resolved what to do. Work- 
ing after dark, I undid a portion of the fence, and placing 
it up again so nicely, that no cursory examination would 
have sufficed to detect the spot where the breach had 
been made, I warned my associate that he should pro- 
vide a boat in the Hudson, manned by rowers in whom 
he could trust; I then furnished myself with a gag, and 





them, because I had judged it imprudent to keep less 
So, however, it was 


“Time passed; and now, a few hours only intervened 
between the final adjustment of the details of our project 
and its accomplishment. Lee was on the stir, 
was willing to hazard all; the boat’s crew was provided, 
and their station pointed out. 

“It'was our purpose to seize Arnold unawares, to 
thrust the gag into his mouth, and placing each of us an 
arm within that of our prisoner, to hurry him through 
the least frequented of the streets towards the quay. We 
were to represent him as a drunken soldier, whom we 
were conveying to his quarters, should any person meet 
or question us;—and by G—, the deed was done. But 
the traitor’s star prevailed. That very morning, an order 
was issued for the immediate embarkation of the legion, 
and I was hurried on board of ship without having had 
time so much as to warn Major Lee that the whole ar- 
rangement was blown up. 

“T have told my tale; for all that remains for me to 

state, you can easily guess. Disappointed, mortified, not 
absolutely free from apprehensions on the score of per- 
sonal safety, I must have appeared to you, when we first 
became acquainted, an exceedingly ill-conditioned fel- 
low. But you will do me the justice to remember, that 
time wrought his customary healing effects with my 
temper, and that long before we landed in Virginia, I 
was myself again. Of course, you know that I deserted 
from you. No power on earth would have ever induced 
me to lift a hand against my countrymen—of that I was 
quite determined—yet I judged it wise to take the ear- 
liest opportunity of escaping; and I did so. My progress 
through the upper part of Virginia and a portion of 
North Carolina was exceedingly hazardous; for inde- 
pendently of the risk of capture which I ran from strag- 
gling parties of your troops, I felt that even among my 
my own people I was not safe. Nevertheless I regained 
our army uninjured soon after it had passed the Con- 
garee, and at once hastened to the position of my own 
corps. There my reception was of the most gratifying 
kind. Lee, now a licutenant-colenel, caused the legion 
to muster, and stated publicly under what orders I had 
acted. General Greene, likewise, treated me very kindly, 
and sent me forward to Washington, from whom I re- 
ceived much more both of praise and recompense, than 
my unaccomplished services merited. But he would not 
permit me to continue in the army. He reminded me, 
that to be taken by the enemy would be followed by cer- 
tain death; and presenting me with my discharge, accom- 
panied the act by a donation so munificent, that I have 
never since known what it is to be in want. ‘The wind- 
ing up of all, is—that I married a wife, sat myself down 
in this beautiful district, and have been so fortunate as 
to give shelter in his hour of need, to an officer under 
whom I served only long enough to be taught that even 
the British uniform can cover a manly and a generous 
heart.” 
Such was the deserter’s story. I heard it to an end 
with much interest, assured him that he should no longer 
hold a mean place in my estimation, and having thanked 
both him and his partner for their kindness, resumed my 
journey. 


THE INDIAN BOY. 


This beautiful little poem is by an American poet 
who shuns notoriety, with even greater eagerness than 
many inferior versifiers seck it. ‘The Indian Boy may 
be known to a few of our readers—these will be pleased 
to see it preserved ; other pieces of equal beauty and 
power of thought, from the same exquisite pen, will be 
found hereafter in our pages. 








appointed a night when my confederate should be ad- 
mitted within the garden, so that we might together 
seize and secure our prey. Every thing was done as I 
wished. Major Lee was informed of the state of our 
preparations, and directed to come down with spare 
horses and an escort, to a spot on the river which I 
named. How often have I regretted since, that I should 


From the blood-stain’d track of ruthless war, 
An Indian boy had fled ; 

Remote from his home, in the wild woods far, 
A moss bank pillow’d his head. 


His glossy hair was damp with dew, 
His air was mild and meek— 
And it seem’d that a straggling tear or two 








have set thus deliberately about the business! By 





Had wandered down his cheek. 





For he saw in his dream, the bayonet’s gleam, 
He saw his kindred fall; 

And he heard his mother’s dying scream, 
And tie crackling flames take all. 


In his fev’rish sleep he turn’d and roll'd, 
*Mid the fern and the wild flowers gay ; 
And his little hand fell on a rattlesnake’s fold, 

As coil’d in the herbage it lay. 


His head the stately reptile rais’d, 
Unclos’d his fiery eye; 

On the sleeping boy for a moment gaz'd, 
Then pass‘d him harmless by. 


*T was well, young savage, well for thee, 
It was only the serpent’s lair; 

Thy fate perchance would different be, 
Had the white man slumber'd there. 


His short nap o’er, uprose the child, 
His lonely way to tread ; 

Thro’ the deepest gloom of the forest wild, 
His pathless journey led. 


Where high in air the cypress shakes 
His mossy tresses wide ; 

O’er the beaver’s stream, and the dark blue lakes, 
Where the wild duck squadrons ride. 


At the close of the day in a wildering glen, 
A covert met his view ; 

And he crept well pleas’d in the sheltering den, 
For chilly the night wind blew. 


And soon his weary eye-lids close, 
Tho’ something touch’d his ear ; 

’T was only the famish’d she-wolf’s nose, 
As she smelt for her young ones near. 


And forth she hied at the noon of night, 
To seek her custom'd prey— 

And the Indian boy at the peep of light, 
He too pursued his way. 


*T was well, young savage, well for thee, 
It was only the wild beast’s lair ; 

Thy fate perchance would different be, 
Ilad the white man slumber’d there. 


But where, alas! poor wanderer! canst thou stray, 
Where white intruders shall molest no more? 
Like ocean's billows, their resistless sway 
A whelming deluge spreads from shore to shore. 


Their onward march, insatiate as the grave, 

Still shall they hold—to provinee, province join ; 
Till bounded by the broad Pacific's wave, 

Their giant empire seas alone confine. 


And, lo! their missions distant climes explore, 
'I'o spread the joyful gospel tidings far— 
While wrapt in tenfold darkness at their door, 
The forest’s children find no guiding star. 


But, oh! my country—though neglect alone 
Were crime sufficient—deeper guilt is thine : 
Thy sins of crimson, added to his own, 
Have crush’d the savage with a weight malign. 


We seize the comforts bounteous Heav’n has given, 
With strange diseases vex him from his birth ; 

We soothe his sorrows with no hopes of heaven, 
Yet drive him headlong from his home on earth. 


As shrinks the stubble from the rushing blaze, 
Or feathery snow from suinmer’s tepid air; 
So at our withering touch his race decays, 
By whiskey poison’d, all that war may spare. 


But can the power, whose awful mandate roll’d 
This globe abroad, and gave all nations birth; 
Can he, the source of being, pleas’d behold 
A people perish from th’ uncumber’d earth ? 


No—from their slumber let the good and wise 
At length awaken, and their task begin; 

Reform—enlig hten—soften—Christianise 
The border savage, with the paler skin. 


Then lead the wild man of the forest forth, 
With kindness lure him, to his eye diselose 

A new creation— make him feel the worth 
Of all industry on a land bestows. 


The page of knowledge to his view unroll, 
The charms of virtue to his mind display ; 
And open wide to his benighted soul, 
The full effulgence of the Gospel Day. 
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TRAVELS INTO BOKHARA: 
BEING THE ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY 
FROM INDIA TO CABOOL, TARTARY, AND PERSIA. 


ALSO, 


Parrative of a Wovage on the Xnvus, 
FROM THE SEA TO LAHORE, 
WITH PRESENTS FROM THE KING OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


PERFORMED UNDER THE ORDERS OF THE SUPREME GO- 
VERNMENT OF INDIA, IN 1831, 1832, 1833. 


BY LIEUT, ALEX. BURNES, F. R. 8. 


Of the East India Company’s Service; Assistant Political Resi- 
dent in Cutch, and late on a Mission to the Court of Lahore. 


Introduction. 


Well may the last London Quarterly,Review remark : 
“«“ Many years have passed since the English library has 
been enriched with a book of travels in value at all com- 
parable with this. Lieut. Burnes is evidently a man of 
strong and masculine talents, high spirit, and elegant 
taste, well qualified to tread in the steps of our Malcolms 


and Elphinstones.” 


The elegant London copy from which we print is in 
three large octavo volumes, and is liable to an objection, 
strongly urged by all the reviewers, of want of order and 
arrangement. Thus the voyage on the Indus, the first 
in point of time, occupies the third volume, while the 
Journey to Bokhara is commenced in the first; the ex- 
cuse of the author is, “that its interest is, perhaps, greater 
than that of the voyage,” but in the language of the 
Quarterly “we are by no means sure of that—both are 
sufficiently interesting, and there are many reasons why 
the narrative should have preceded in the order of time.” 
We have adopted this arrangement as the best, and com- 
mence with the interesting Voyage on the Indus: the dis- 
covery of the practicability of navigating that river by 
steam opens new prospects to the enterprise of the 
British, not less important than those presented by the 
discovery of the mouth of the Niger; we may anticipate 
that old Runjeet Sing’s silver chairs and diamonds will 
ere long find their way to London. 


As possibly the three volumes might be deemed too 
long for a periodical like this Library, if they were all 
published at once, and as the voyage and journey form 
entirely distinct works, and were performed in different 
years, we may divide them, and after printing a book or 
two which we are anxious to issue at an early date, re- 
sume the society of Mr. Burnes, and accompany him to 
Bokhara, when he again passed through Lahore. 


So little is published in America respecting the courts 
of the native princes of India, that the mass of readers 
have little conception of the new field of splendour which 
recent travellers have laid open. ~In the present voyage 
the court of Runjeet Sing at Lahore, the first native 
prince of our times, is described, and though a small por- 
tion of the facts related may be deemed of little import 
to us, we are prepared to agree with the Quarterly Re- 
view in pronouncing as a whole, Lieut. Burnes’s work 
“one of the most valuable, we do not scruple to say, 
that has yet appeared, for the variety of information it 
contains regarding Sinde, the Punjab, and the regions of 
Central Asia.” 


NARRATIVE 


OF 


A VOYAGE ON THE RIVER INDUS. 


AUTHOR'S INTRODUCTION. 


I was employed as an officer of the quarter-master- 
general’s department, for several years, in the province 
of Cutch. In the course of enquiries into its geography 
and history, I visited the eastern mouth of the Indus, to 
which the country adjoins, as well as that singular tract 
called the “ Run,” into which that river flows. The ex- 
tension of our knowledge in that quarter served only to 
excite further curiosity, in which I was stimulated by 
Lieutenant General Sir Thomas Bradford, then com- 
mander in chief of the Bombay army. That officer 
directed his views, in a most enlightened manner, to the 
acquisition of every information regarding a frontier so 
important to Britain as that of northwestern India. 
Encouraged by such approbation, for which I am deeply 
grateful, I volunteered my services, in the year 1829, to 
traverse the deserts between India and the Indus, and 
finally endeavour to descend that river to the sea. Such 
a journey involved matters of political moment; but the 
government of Bombay was then held by an individual 
distinguished above all others, by zeal in the cause of 
Asiatic geography and literature. Sir John Malcolm 
despatched me at once, in prosecution of the design, and 
was pleased to remove me to the political branch of the 
service, observing, that I should be then invested “ with 
influence with the rulers, through whose country I tra- 
velled, that would tend greatly to allay that jealousy and 
alarm, which might impede, if they did not arrest, the 
progress of my enquiries.” 

In the year 1830, I entered the desert, accompanied 
by Lieutenant James Holland, of the quarter-master- 
general’s department, an officer ably qualified to assist 
me. After reaching Jaysulmeer, we were overtaken by 
an express from the supreme government of India, de- 
siring us to return, since at that time “ it was deemed 
inexpedient to incur the hazard of exciting the alarm 
and jealousy of the rulers of Sinde, and other foreign 
states, by the prosecution of the design.” This disap- 
pointment, then most acutely felt, was dissipated in the 
following year, by the arrival of presents from the King 
of Great Britain for the ruler of Lahore, coupled, at the 
same time, with the desire that such an opportunity for 
acquiring correct information of the Indus should not, be 
overlooked. ‘The following work contains the narrative 
of that mission, which I conducted by the Indus to 
Lahore. ‘The information which I collected, relative to 
Jaysulmeer and the countries on the northwestern frontier 
of India, has just been published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Geographical Society of London. 


London, June 6, 1834. 
—<_— 


CHAPTER I. 


Arrival of presents from the King of England—Information on 
the Indus desired—Suggestions for procuring it—Appointed to 
conduct the mission to Lahore—Departure from Cuteh—Ability 
of the Navigators—Arrival in the Indus—Pheuomena—Scenes of 
Alexander's cainpaigus—Fbb and flow of the tides—Correct- 
ness of Quintus Curtius—Visited by the authori‘ies—Forced out 
of the country—Correspondence—Return to the {ndus—Immi- 
nent Danger—Starved out of the country—Third Voyage to the 
Indus—Land in Sinde—Negotiations—Advance on ‘Vatta—sSin- 
dian policy and reasoning—Successful negotiations. 


In the year 1830 a ship arrived at Bombay, with a 
present of five horses from the King of Great Britain to 
Maharaja Runjeet Sing, the Seik chieftain at Lahore, 
accompanied by a letter of friendship from his majesty’s 
minister* to that prince. At the recommendation of 
Major-General Sir John Malcolm, then governor of Bom- 
bay, I had the honour of being nominated by the Su- 
preme Government of India to proceed on a mission to 
the Seik capital, with these presents, by way of the river 
Indus. I held at that time a political situation in Cutch, 
the only portion of the British dominions in India which 
borders on the Indus. 

The authorities, both in England and India, contem- 


* Lord Ellenborough, then President of the India 





Board. 


plated that much information of a political and geogra- 
phical nature might be acquired in such a journcy. The 
knowledge which we possessed of the Indus was vague 
and unsatisfactory, and the only accounts of a great 
portion of its course were drawn from Arrian, Curtius, 
and the other historians of Alexander’s expedition. Sir 
John Malcolm thus minuted in the records of govern- 
ment, in August, 1830 :— 

“The navigation of the Indus is important in every 
point of view, yet we have no information that can be 
depended upon on this subject, except of about seventy 
miles from Tatta to Hyderabad. Of the present state of 
the Delta we have native accounts; and the only facts 
which can be deduced are, that the different streams of 
the river below T'atta often change their channels, and 
that the sands of all are constantly shifting; but, not- 
withstanding these difficulties, boats of a small draft of 
water can always go up the principal of them. With 
regard to the Indus above Hyderabad, there can be no 
doubt of its being, as it has been for more than two 
thousand years, navigable far up.” 

In addition, therefore, to the complimentary mission 
on which I was to be employed, I had my attention most 
specially directed to the acquisition of full and complete 
information regarding the Indus. This was a matter of 
no easy accomplishment, as the Ameers, or rulers of 
Sinde, had ever evinced the utmost jealousy of Euro- 
peans, and none of the missions which visited the coun- 
try had been permitted to proceed beyond their capital 
of Hyderabad. The river Indus, likewise, in its course 
to the ocean, traverses the territories of many lawless and 
barbarous tribes, from whom both opposition and insult 
might be dreaded. On these matters much valuable ad- 
vice was derived from Lieutenant-Colonel Henry Pottin- 
ger, political resident in Cutch, and well known to the 
world for his adventurous travels in Beloochistan. He 
suggested that it might allay the fears of the Sinde go- 
vernment, if a large carriage were sent with the horses, 
since the size and bulk of it would render it obvious that 
the mission could then only proceed by water. This 
judicious proposal was immediately adopted by govern- 
ment; nor was it in this case alone that the experience 
of Colonel Pottinger availed me, as it will be scen that 
he evinced the most unwearied zeal throughout the difli- 
culties which presented themselves, and contributed, in 
a great degree, to the ultimate success of the undertaking. 

That a better colour might also be given to my depu- 
tation by a route so unfrequented, I was made the bearer 
of presents to the Ameers of Sinde, and at the same 
time charged with communications of a political nature 
to them. These referred to some excesses committed by 
their subjects on the British frontier; but I was inform- 
ed that neither that, nor any other negotiation, was to 
detain me in my way to Lahore. The authorities in 
England had desired that a suitable escort might accom- 
pany the party ; but though the design was not free from 
some degree of danger, it was evident that no party of 
any moderate detail could afford the necessary protec- 
tion. I preferred, therefore, the absence of any of our 
troops, and resolved to trust to the people of the coun- 
try ; believing that, through their means, I might form 
a link of communication with the inhabitants. Sir John 
Malcolm observed, in his letter to the governor general, 
that “the guard will be people of the country he visits, 
and those familiar with it. Lieut. Burnes prefers such, 
on the justest grounds, to any others ; finding they facili- 
tate his progress, while they disarm that jealousy which 
the appearance of any of our troops excites.” Nor were 
my sentiments erroneous ; since a guard of wild Beloo- 
chees protected us in Sinde, and allayed suspicion. 

When these preliminary arrangements had been com- 
pleted, I received my final instructions in a secret letter 
from the chief secretary at Bombay. I was informed 
that “the depth of water in the Indus, the direction and 
breadth of the stream, its facilities for steam navigation, 
the supply of fucl on its banks, and the condition of the 
princes and people who possess the country bordering 
on it, are all points of the highest interest to govern- 
ment; but your own knowledge 4nd reflection will sug- 
gest to you various other particulars, in which full in- 
formation is highly desirable ; and the slow progress of 
the boats up the Indus will, it is hoped, give you every 
opportunity to pursue your researches.” I was supplied 
with all the requisite surveying instruments, and desired 





to draw bills on honour for my expenses. In a spirit 
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also purely characteristic of the distinguished individual 
who then held the government, I received the thanks of 
Sir John Malcolm for my previous services; had my 
attention drawn to the confidence now reposed in me; 
and was informed that my knowledge of the neighbour- 
ing countries and the character of their inhabitants, with 
the local impressions by which I was certain to be aided, 
gave me advantages which no other individual enjoyed, 
and had led to my selection; nor could I but be stimu- 
lated by the manner in which Sir John Malcolm ad- 
dressed the governor general of India :—“I shall be very 
confident of any plan Lieut. Burnes undertakes in this 
quarter of India; provided a latitude is given him to act 
as circumstances may dictate, I dare pledge myself that 
the public interests will be promoted. Having had my 
attention much directed, and not without success, during 
more than thirty years, to the exploring and surveying 
countries in Asia, I have gained some experience, not 
only in the qualities and habits of the individuals by 
whom such enterprises can be undertaken, but of the 
pretexts and appearances necessary to give them suc- 
cess.” A young, active and intelligent officer, Ensign 
J. D. Leckie, of the 22d Regiment N. I., was also nomi- 
nated to accompany me; a surveyor, a native doctor, 
and suitable establishments of servants were likewise 
entertained. 

We sailed from Mandivee in Cutch with a fleet of five 
native boats, on the morning of the 21st of January, 
1831. On the day succeeding our departure, we had 
cleared the Gulf of Cutch. The danger in navigating 
it has been exaggerated. The eddies and dirty appear- 
ance of the sea, which boils up and bubbles like an effer- 
vescing draught, present a frightful aspect to a stranger, 
but the natives traverse it at all seasons. It is tolerably 
free from rocks, and the Cutch shore is sandy with little 
surf, and presents inducements for vessels in distress to 
run in upon the land. We passed a boat of fifty tons, 
which had escaped shipwreck, with a very valuable cargo 
from Mozambique, the preceding year, by this expedient. 

Among the timid navigators of the east, the mariner 
of Cutch is truly adventurous; he voyages to Arabia, the 
Red Sea, and the coast of Zanguebar in Africa, bravely 
stretching out on the ocean after quitting his native shore. 
The “moallim” or pilot determines his position by an 
altitude at noon or by the stars at night, with a rude 
quadrant. Coarse charts depict to him the bearings of 
his destination, and by long-tried seamanship, he wea- 
thers, in an undecked boat with a huge lateen sail, the 
dangers and tornadoes of the Indian Ocean. This use 
of the quadrant was taught by a native of Cutch, who 
made « voyage to Holland in the middle of Jast century, 
and returned, “in a green old age,” to enlighten his 
country with the arts and sciences of Europe. The most 
substantial advantages introduced by this improver of his 
country were the arts of navigating and naval architec- 
ture, in which the inhabitants of Cutch excel. For a 
trifling reward, a Cutch mariner will put to sea in the 
rainy scason, and the adventurous feeling is encouraged 
by the Hindoo merchants of Mandivee, an enterprising 
and speculating body of men. 

On the evening of the 24th we had cleared the Gulf 
of Cutch, and anchored in tie mouth of the Koree, the 
eastern, though forsaken, branch of the Indus, which 
separates Sinde from Cutch. ‘The Koree leads to Leu- 
put, and is the largest of all the mouths of the river, 
having become a branch of the sea as the fresh water 
has been turned from its channel. There are many 
spots on its banks hallowed in the estimation of the peo- 
ple. Cotasir and Narainseer are places of pilgrimage to 
the Hindoo, and stand upon it and the western promon- 
tory of Cutch. Opposite them lies the cupola of Rao 
Kanoje, beneath which there rests a saint, revered by the 
Mahomedans. ‘To defraud this personage of frankin- 
cense, grain, oil, and money, in navigating the Koree, 
would entail, it is superstitiously believed, certain ship-| 
wreck. In the reverence we recognise the dangers and | 
fear of the mariner. There is a great contrast between 
the shores of Sinde and Cutch; the one is flat and de- | 
pressed, nearly to a level with the sea, while the hills of | 
Cutch rise in wild and volcanic cones, which meet the | 
eye long after the coast has faded from the view. We} 
gladly exchanged this grandeur for the dull monotony of | 
the shores of Sinde, wivaried, as it is, by any other signs| 
of vegetation than stunted shrubs, whose domain is in-| 
vaded by each succeeding tide. 


We followed the Sinde coast for four or five days, 
passing all the mouths of the Indus, eleven in number, 
the principal of which we entered and examined, without 
even the observation of the inhabitants. There was lit- 
tle indication of our being near the estuary of so great a 
river, for the water was only fresh a mile off shore from 
the Gora, or largest mouth of the Indus; and the june- 
tion of the river water with that of the sea was formed 
without violence, and might be now and then discovered 
by a small streak of foam and a gentle ripple. The num- 
ber and subdivision of the branches diminish, no doubt, 
the velocity as well as the volume of the Indus; but it 
would be supposed that so vast a river would exercise an 
influence in the sea far from its embouchure; and, I be- 
lieve, this is really the case in the months of July and 
August, during the inundation. The waters of the Indus 
are so loaded with mud and clay, as to discolour the sea 
for about three miles from the land. Opposite its diffe- 
rent mouths numberless brown specks are to be seen, 
called, “ pit” by the natives. I found them, on examina- 
tion, to be round globules, filled with water, and easily 
burst. When placed on a plate, they were about the 
size of a shilling, and covered by a brown skin. These 
specks are considered by the pilots to denote the pre- 
sence of fresh water among the salt; for they believe 
them to be detached from the sand banks, by the meet- 
ing of the sea and the river. They give a particularly 
dirty and oily appearance to the water. 

At night-fall on the 28th, we cast anchor in the 
western mouth of the Indus, called the Pittee. The coast 
of Sinde is not distinguishable a league from the shore. 
There is not a tree to be seen, though the mirage some- 
times magnifies the stunted shrubs of the Delta, and 
gives them a tall and verdant appearance; a delusion 
that vanishes with a nearer approach. From our anchor- 
age, a white fortified tomb, in the bay of Curachee, was 
visible northwest of us; and beyond it lay a rocky range 
of black mountains, called Hala, the Iris of Nearchus. 
I here read from Arrian and Quintus Curtius the pass- 
ages of this memorable scene in Alexander’s expedition, 
the mouth from which his admiral, Nearchus, took his 
departure from Sinde. The river did not exceed 500 
yards in width, instead of the 200 stadia (furlongs) of 
Arrian, and the twelve miles, which more modern ac- 
counts had assigned to it, on the authority of the natives. 
But there was still some resemblance to the Greek au- 
thor; for the hills over Curachee form with the inter- 
vening country a semicircular bay, in which an island 
and some sand-banks might lead a stranger to believe, 
that the ocean was yet distant. ‘Alexander sent two 
long galleys before the fleet, towards the ocean, to view 
a certain island, which they called Cillutas, where his 
pilots told him he might go on shore before he entered 
the main ocean; and when they assured him that it was 
a large island, and had commodious harbours, besides 
plenty of fresh water, he commanded the rest of the fleet 
to put in there, while he himself passed out to sea.” 

The island, as it now exists, is scantily covered with 
herbage* and destitute of fresh water. In vain I sought 
an identity of name in the Indian dialect, for it was 
nameless; but it presented a safe place of anchorage ; 
and, as I looked upon it, [could not but think it was that 
Cillutas where the hero of Macedon, “drawing up his 
fleet under a promontory, sacrificed to the gods, as he 
had received orders from Ammon.” Here it was, too, 
that Nearchus caused “a canal to be dug, of about five 
stadia in Jength, where the earth was easiest to remove ; 
s soon as the tide began to rise they got their whole 
aect safe through that passage into the ocean.” The 
Greek admiral only availed himself of the experi- 
ence of the people; for it is yet customary among the 
natives of Sinde to dig shallow canals, and leave the 
tides or river to deepen them; and a distance of five 
stadia, or half a mile, would call for no great labour. It 





is not to be supposed that sand-banks will continue un- 
altered for centuries ; but I may observe, that there was 
a large bank contiguous to the island, between it and 
which a passage like that of Nearchus might have been 
dug with the greatest advantage. “ Having sailed from 
the mouth of the Indus, Nearchus came to a sandy 
island, called Crocola, and proceeded on his voyage, hav- 
ing the mountain Irus on his right hand.” The topo- 
graphy is here more accurate: two sandy islands, called 
Andry, lie off Curachee, at a distance of eighteen miles 
from the Indus; and it is worthy of remark, that that 


portion of the Delta through which the Pittee runs, is 
yet denominated “ Crocola” by the natives. 

But the ebb and flow of the tides were an object of the 
greatest surprise to Alexander’s fleet, and we could soon 
discover the cause of their astonishment, for two of our 
boats stranded at a spot where, half an hour previously, 
there had been abundance of water. The tides inundate 
the country with great impetuosity, and recede as rapidly, 
so that if a vessel be not in the channel, she will be left 
on shore. Arrian observes, that “while they continued 
in that station, an accident happened which astonished 
them; namely, the ebbing and flowing of the waters, 
like as in the great ocean, inasmuch that the ships"were 
left upon dry ground, which Alexander and his friends 
never having perceived before, were so much the more 
surprised. But what increased their astonishment was, 
that the tide returning a short while after began to heave 
the ships, so that * * * some of them were swept away 
by the fury of the tide, and dashed to pieces, and others 
driven against the bank, and destroyed.”* 

A graphic and animated description of these disasters 
of the Greeks has been likewise given by Quintus Cur- 
tius, and is no where more remarkable than in the allu- 
sion to the “knolls” rising above the river like “ little 
islands,” for at full tide the mangrove shrubs present 
exactly that appearance; but let the author speak in his 
own words :-— 

«“ About the third hour, the ocean, according to a regu- 
lar alternation, began to flow in furiously, driving back 
the river. The river, at first, resisted; then, impressed 
with a new force, rushed upwards with more impetuosity 
than torrents descend a precipitous channel. The mass 
on board, unacquainted with the nature of the tide, saw 
only prodigies and symbols of the wrath of the gods. 
Ever and anon the sea swelled; and on plains, recently 
dry, descended a diffused flood. The vessels lifted from 
their stations, and the whole fleet dispersed ; those who 
had debarked, in terror and astonishment at the calamity, 
ran from all quarters towards thejships. But tumultu- 
ous hurry is slow. * * * Vesecls dash together, and 
oars are by turns snatched away, to impel other galleys. 
A spectator would not imagine a fleet carrying the same 
army ; but hostile navies commencing a battle. * * * * 
Now the tide had inundated all the fields skirting the 
river, only tops of knolls rising above it like little islands ; 
to these, from the evacuated ships, the majority swam in 
consternation. The dispersed fleet was partly riding in 
deep water, where the land was depressed into dells ; and 
partly resting on shoals, where the tide had covered ele- 
vated ground; suddenly breaks on the Macedonians a 
new alarm more vivid than the former. The sea began 
to ebb; the deluge, with a violent drain, to retreat into 
the frith, disclosing tracts just before deeply buried. Un- 
bayed, the ships pitched some upon their prows, others 
upon their sides. The fields were strewed with baggage, 
arms, loose planks, and fragments of oars. The soldiers 
scarcely believed what they suffered and witnessed. 
Shipwrecks on dry land, the sea in a river. Nor yet 
ended their unhappiness, for ignorant that the speedy 
return of the tide would set their ships afloat, they pre- 
dicted to themselves famine and death. ‘Terrifying mon- 
sters too, left by the waves, were gliding about at ran- 
dom.” Our little fleet did net encounter such calamity 
and alarm as that of Nearchus; for, in Q. Curtius’s 
words,—“ by a gradual diffusion, the inundation began 
to raise the ships, presently flooding all the fields, set the 
fleet in motion.” 

I shall not now dwell on these subjects, though emi- 
nently interesting ; but, in the course of my narrative, I 
shall endeavour to identify the modern Indus with the 
features of remoter times. If successful in the enquiry, 
we shall add to our amusement, and the interest of the 
chronicles themselves. It is difficult to describe the en- 
thusiasm one feels on first beholdine the scenes which 
have exercised the genius of Alexander. That hero has 
reaped the immortality which he so much desired, and 
transmitted the history of his conquests, allied with his 
name, to posterity. A town ora river, which lies on his 
route, has acquired a celebrity that time serves only to 
increase ; and, while we gaze on the Indus, we connect 
ourselves, at least in association, with the ages of distant 
glory. Nor canI pass over such feelings without observ- 
ing, that they are produetive of the most solid advan- 





* Arrian, lib. vi. c. 19. 





SO 
tages to history and science. ‘The Scamander has an 
immortality which the vast Mississippi itself can never 
eclipse, and the descent of the Indus by Alexander of 


Macedon is, perhaps, the most authentic and best attested 


event of profane history. 

The jealousy of the Sinde government had been often 
experienced, and it was therefore suggested that we 
should sail for the Indus, without giving any previous in- 
Immediately on anchoring, 
agent of the ameer 


formation. 
communication to the 


signifying my plans; and, in the meanwhile, ascended | 


the river with caution, anchoring in the fresh water on 
the second evening, thirty-five miles from the sea. Near 
the mouth of the river we passed a rock stretching across 
the stream, which is particularly mentioned by Near- 
chus, who calls it a “dangerous rock,” and is the more 
remarkable, since there is not even a stone below atta 
in any other part of the Indus. We passed many villages, 
and had much to enliven and excite our attention, had 
we not purposely avoided all intercourse with the people 
till made acquainted with the fate of our intimation to 
the authorities at Darajee. A day passed in anxious 
suspense ; but, on the following morning, a body of armed 
men crowded round our boats, and the whole neighbour- 
hood was in a state of the greatest excitement. The 
party stated themselves to be the soldiers of the ameer, 
sent to number our party, and see the contents of all the 
boats, as well as every box that they contained. I gave 
a ready and immediate assent; and we were instantly 
boarded by about fifty armed men, who wrenched open 
every thing, and prosecuted the most rigorous search for 
cannon and gunpowder. Mr. Leckie and myself stood 
by in amazement, till it was at length demanded that the 
box containing the large carriage should be opened ; for 
they pretended to view it as the Greeks had looked on 
the wooden horse, and believed that it would carry destruc- 
tion into Sinde. A sight of it disappointed their hopes ; 
and we must be conjurors, it was asserted, to have come 
without arms and ammunition. 

When the search had been completed, I entered into 
conversation with the head man of the party, and had 
hoped to establish, by his means, a friendly connection 
with the authorities ; but after a short pause, this person- 
age, who was a Reis of Lower Sinde, intimated, that a 
report of the day’s transactions would be forthwith trans- 
mitted to Hydrabad ; and that, in the meanwhile, it was 
incumbent on us to await the decision of the ameer, at 
the mouth of the river. The request appeared reason- 
able; and the more so, since the party agreed to furnish 
us with every supply while so situated. We therefore 
weighed anchor, and dropped down the river; but here 
our civilities ended. By the way we were met by several 
“dingies” full of armed men, and at night were hailed 
by one of them, to know how many troops we had on 
board. We replied, that we had not even a musket. 
«“ The evil is done,” rejoined a rude Belooche soldier, 
“ you have seen our country ; but we have four thousand 
men ready for action!” To this vain-glorious observa- 
tion succeeded torrents of abuse ; and when we reached 
the mouth of the river, the party fired their matchlocks 
but I dropped anchor, and resolved, if possible, 
It was 


over us; 
to repel these insults by personal remonstrance. 
useless; we were surrounded by 
who shouted out in reply to all I said, that they had been 
ordered to turn us out of the country. I protested 
against their conduct in the most forcible language ;_re- 
minded them that I was the representative, however 
humble, of a great government, charged with presents 
from royalty; and added, that without a written docu- 
ment from their master, I should decline quitting Sinde. 
An hour’s delay served to convince me that personal 
violence would ensue, if I persisted in such a resolution ; | 
and as it was not my object to risk the success of the} 


I despatched a| 
at Darajee, | 


ignorant barbarians, | 
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sland the depth of water in the Indus is likewise so varia- 
able as not to reach, in some places, the knee or waist of 
a man.” But this formidable enumeration of physical 
obstacles was coupled with no refusal from the ruler 
himself; and it seemed expedient, therefore, to make a 
second attempt, after replying to his highness’s letter. 
On the 10th of February we again set sail for Sinde ; 
but at midnight, on the 14th, were overtaken by a fear- 
ful tempest, which scattered our little fleet. ‘Two of the 
vessels were dismasted; we lost our small boat, split 
‘our sails, sprung a leak; and, after being buffeted about 





|for some days by the fury of the winds and waves, suc- 
‘ceeded in getting an observation of the sun, which en- 
labled us to steer our course, and finally conducted us in 
safety to Sinde. One of the other four boats alone fol- 
lowed us. We now anchored in the Pieteanee mouth of 
the Indus, and I forthwith despatched the following do- 
cument, by a trustworthy messenger, to the agents at 
Darajee. 

1, “ Let it be known to the government agent at Da- 
rajee, that this is the memorandum of Mr. Burnes (sealed 
with his seal, and written in the Persian language in his 
own hand-writing,) the representative (vakeel) of the 
English to the Ameer of Sinde, and likewise the bearer 
of presents to Maharaja Runjeet Sing from the King of 
England. 

2. “I came to the Indus a few days ago; and you 
searched my baggage, that you might report the contents 
|thereof to your master. I have now returned, and await 
|an answer. 

3. “ You may send any number of armed men that 
you please ; my life is in your power ; but remember that 
the Ameer will hold every one responsible who molests 
me. Remember, too, that I am a British officer, and 
have come without a musket or a soldier (as you well 
know ;) placing implicit reliance on the protection of the 
ruler of Sinde, to whose care my government have com- 
mitted me. 

4, “I send this memorandum by two of my own ser- 
vants, and look to you for their being protected.” 

This remonstrance drew no reply from the agent at 
Darajee; for the individual who had held the situation 
on our first visit to Sinde, had been dismissed for per- 
mitting us to ascend the river; and our servants brought 
us notice that we should not be permitted to land, nor to 
receive either food or water. We observed, therefore, 
the greatest possible economy in the distribution of our 
provisions, and placed padlocks on the tanks, in the hope 
of reason yet guiding the councils of the ameer. When 
our supply of water failed, I despatched a small boat up 
the river to procure some; but it was seized and the 
party detained, which now rendered us hopeless of suc- 
cess, and only anxious to quit the inhospitable shores of 
Sinde. 

On the 


22d of February we weighed our anchor, at 
daylight; and, when in the narrow mouth of the river, 
the wind suddenly changed. The tide, which ran with 
terrific violence, cast us on the breakers of the bar; the 
sea rolled over us, and we struck the ground at each 
succeeding wave. In despair the anchor was dropped ; 
and, when we thought only of saving our lives, we found 
our vessel had rubbed over the breakers of the bank and 
floated. I admired the zeal and bravery of our crew, 
and was much struck with their pious ejaculations to the 
jtutelar saint of Cutch, Shah Peer, when they found 
'themselves beyond the reach of danger. “Oh! holy and 
| wenerous saint,” shouted the whole crew, “ you are truly 
good.” Frankincense was forthwith burned to his ho- 
nour: and a sum of money was collected, and hallowed 
|by its fragrance, as the property of the saint. The 
amount subscribed testified the sincerity of the poor 
men’s gratitude: and if I believed not the efficacy of the 
offering, I refused not, on that account, to join, by their 





enterprise by such collision, I sailed for the most eastern | request, in the manifestations of their duty and gratitude. 
mouth of the Indus, from which I addressed the authori- |Our other vessel, not so fortunate as ourselves, was cast 
ties in Sinde, as well as Colonel Pottinger, the Resident on shore, though on a less dangerous bank. We ren- 
in Cutch. idered her assistance, and sailed for Cutch, and anchored 
I was willing to believe that the soldiers had exceeded 'in Mandivee roads after a surprising run of thirty-three 
the authority which had been granted them; and was) hours. 
speedily put in possession of a letter from the ameer,| It could not now be concealed that the conduct of the 
couched in friendly terms, but narrating, at great length, {Ameer of Sinde was most unfriendly; but he yet be- 
the difficulty and impossibility of navigating the Indus.|trayed no such feeling in his letters. He magnified the 


«“ The boats are so small,” said his highness, “ that only | difficulties of navigating the Indus, and arrayed its rocks, 


four or five men can embark in one of them; their pro- | quicksands, whirlpools, and shallows, in every communi- 
gress is likewise slow ; 


they have neither masts nor sails ;/ cation: asserting that the voyage to Lahore had never 


been performed in the memory of man. It was evident 
that he viewed the expedition with the utmost distrust 
and alarm: and the native agent, who resides at Hydra- 
bad on the part of the British government, described, not 
without some degree of humour, the fear and dread of 
this jealous potentate. In his estimation, we were the 
precursors of an army: and did he now desire to grant 
us a passage through Sinde, he was at a loss to escape 
from the falsehoods and contradictions which he had al- 
ready stated in his epistles. One letter went on to say, 
that “the Ameer of Sinde avoids giving any reply, lest 
he should be involved in perplexity : and he has stopped 
his ears with the cotton of absurdity, and taken some 
silly notions into his head, that if Captain Burnes should 
now come, he will see thousands of boats on the Indus, 
and report the same to his government, who will con- 
clude that it is the custom of the Ameer of Sinde to de- 
ceive on all subjects, and that he has no sort of friend- 
ship.” At length, after a remonstrance from Colonel 
Pottinger, both he and myself received letters from Hy- 
drabad, offering a road through Sinde by land. As this 
might he fairly deemed the tirst opening which had pre- 
sented itself during the whole negotiation, with the ad- 
vice of Colonel Pottinger I set out a third time for the 
Indus. That officer in the meanwhile intimated my de- 
parture to the ameer, and pointed out the impossibility 
of my proceeding by land to Lahore. He also intimated, 
in no measured language, that the vacillating and un- 
friendly conduct of the Ameer of Sinde would not pass 
unnoticed ; the more particularly, since it concerned the 
passage of gifts, which had been sent by his most gra- 
cious majesty the King of Great Britain. 

On the 10th of March we once more set sail for the 
Indus ; and reached the Hujamree, one of the central 
mouths of the river, after a prosperous voyage of seven 
days. We could hire no pilot to conduct us across the 
bar, and took the wrong and shallow mouth of the river, 
ploughing up the mud as we tacked in its narrow chan- 
nel. The foremost vessel loosened her red ensign when 
she had fairly reached the deep water; and, with the 
others, we soon and joyfully anchored near her. We 
were now met by an officer of the Sinde government, 
one of the favoured descendants of the prophet, whose 
enormous corpulence bespoke his condition, This per- 
sonage came to the mouth of the river; for we were yet 
refused all admittance to the fresh water. He produced 
a letter from the ameer, and repeated the same refuted 
arguments of his master, which he seemed to think 
should receive credit from his high rank. It would be 
tiresome to follow the Sindians through the course of 
chicanery which they adopted, even in this stage of the 
proceedings. An embargo was laid on all the vessels in 
the Indus ; and we ourselves were confined to our boats, 
on a dangerous shore, and even denied fresh water. The 
officer urged the propriety of our taking a route by land ; 
and, as a last resource, I offered to accompany hii to 
the capital, and converse with the ameer in person, 
having previously landed the horses. I made known 
this arrangement by a courier, which I despatched to 
the court; and on the following morning quitted the 
boats, along with Syud Jeendul Shah, who had been 
appointed our Mihmandar.* No sooner had we reached 
Tatta, than the required sanction for the boats to ascend 
by the Indus was received, provided we ourselves took 
the land route; but I immediately declined to advance 
another step without my charge ; and ultimately effected, 
by a week’s negotiation at Tatta, the desired end. At 
the expense of being somewhat tedious, I will give an 
abstract of these proceedings as a specimen of Sindian 
policy and reasoning. 

A few hours after reaching Tatta, Syud Zoolfkar 
Shah, a man of rank, and engaging manners, waited on 
us on the part of the ameer. He was accompanied by 
our mihmandar, and met us very politely. He said that 
he had been sent by his highness to escort us to Hydra- 
bad; to which I laconically replied, that nothing would 
now induce me to go, since the ameer had conceded the 
request which I had made of him. The Syud here mar- 
shaled all his eloquence; asked me if I wished to ruin 
the mihmandar, by making him out a liar, after I had 
promised to a company him to the court, and he had 
written so to the ameer; if I had no regard for a pro- 
mise ; that the capital was close at hand, and I could 





* An officer who receives a guest. 
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